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Preface 


A half-century is a long time to spend teaching children, teachers, and especially oneself. In 
fact, it has taken me a long time to find a satisfactory answer to the question posed to me ina 
long-ago job interview. Why do you want to do this work? Because of what music can contrib- 
ute to the lives of children. Well, what does it offer? And then I stumbled. Um, students can 
work together in groups, they can learn by doing, and they can get pleasure from the results. 
I got the job, and spent the next dozen years attempting to improve on that answer while my 
students made wonderful music together. 

And so I had satisfied myself as to what music to teach and how to teach it, but the loom- 
ing question—why—has been a constant source of speculation, for me and for my profes- 
sional colleagues. Finding a way to justify music as a legitimate contributor to the educational 
enterprise—to offer all American students opportunities to learn that are especially power- 
ful in arts education—has been a fundamental challenge for music teachers for almost two 
centuries. 

In this book I acknowledge the academic and cognitive arguments that have been offered 
as justifications for music instruction. Because those claims have not necessarily been per- 
suasive, I will offer new considerations regarding why and how music is a unique contributor 
to the lives of students of all ages, and therefore merits a rightful place in the curricula of all 
American schools. 

Here you will discover how music learning relates to all learning. You will find a curricu- 
lum model that inspires you and your students to make music, to make up music, and to make 
sense of music. Implementing this model provides the demonstrable outcomes that make a 
case for your discipline as a crucial part of the education of all students. And—at last—I find 


Pepe bees : — 
myself closer to some useful answers to the contributions of music in children’s lives. Read 


on, and you'll discover what they are! 
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Introduction 


Arts instruction has been the Cinderella of American public education—especially since the 
prince is nowhere to be found! The principal aim of our public schools has long been to edu- 
cate children in the skills necessary to function reasonably well in the adult economic world 
while also mastering the habits of office and work-place discipline necessary to perform ad- 
equately. ‘That is not simply the main objective now; it has been the leading goal across this 
country since the 19th century. It is, in other words, an American educational tradition. Of 
course, the place of arts education in such a project and in such a tradition will be marginal. 
When you recall that public schools have also tried to Americanize newcomers and provide 
the rudiments of civics instruction as well, the time available for the likes of music and art 
shrinks all the more. 

But now notice an interesting anomaly. While arts and public schools may often seem 
at cross-purposes, such is hardly the case in private schools. This too is an American educa- 
tional tradition. Take Philadelphia as an example. In the early 19th century, just as the city 
fathers made the Herculean effort to provide free rudimentary schooling for all, the upper 
reaches of the middle class set about establishing a wide range of private schools tailored to a 
much broader conception of the varieties of human nature. Here learning of all kinds would 
be possible paced to the varying capacities and interests of the students. Academies for girls, 
the Franklin Institute, the Philadelphia School of Design for Women, various medical col- 
leges and much more came to enrich the local educational landscape. It would be foolish to 
conceive this private school world as ideal; no doubt some of the motives for including music, 
drama and painting in the curriculum were for the wrong reasons, but still the arts had an 
honored place often denied them in the public schools. * 

Because the curriculum offered in public and private schools is, to a ine extent... tc- 
sponse to its constituents, arts flourish where parental support is available. In an exhaustive 
report on arts téaching in U.S. elementary schools in 1987-1990 undertaken by the National 
Endowment for the Arts and the U.S. Department of Education, the authors present a dark 
picture of the general lack of such support. 


The public wants arts opportunities for all but it wants serious arts teaching only for those 
who are going to “work their butts off” practicing for the performance. Can it be in the 
public interest to evaluate a school arts program on the basis of what students collectively 
know and appreciate when the public doesn’t believe that everybody should know and ap- 
preciate? State goals for the arts tell what the arts educators want, not what the public 


wants. Local teaching tells more about what the public wants, less about what the experts 
want. * 
Despite a general attitude of indifference to arts education for everyone, some school dis- 
tricts scattered throughout the country have supported general music education—and spe- 


cifically Orff music education—illustrated by well-known initiatives established in Memphis 


ill 
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and Las Vegas. Perhaps those efforts, too, were based on teachers “working their butts off” to 
showcase the delight and skill of young children who sang, danced, and played Orff instru- 
ments for appreciative audiences. 

Given this historical context, we can now see that current curriculum reform is simply 

the latest chapter in an old story. The emphasis on a few subjects, the required testing and 
the lengthy preparation for that testing all mean—yet again—that arts education will suffer. 
And, of course, it has. 
The response of arts educators and their allies has been swift, predictable, amusing, and 
mixed. Actually, the “response” began long before No Child Left Behind and Race to the 
Top. In the 18th century Cotton Mather showed, to his own satisfaction, the causal link be- 
tween music and piety. A century later Lowell Mason offered a cornucopia of justifications 
ranging from health, virtue, happiness and beyond. But for sheer joy nothing tops Robert 
Preston singing “Ya Got Trouble” [in River City] from Meredith Willson’s The Music Man. 
Here we learn that music is the way to keep your son “moral after school.” Providing such jus- 
tifications, a process now centuries old, is another American educational tradition. In its most 
recent manifestation the emphasis has been on cognitive and academic development rather 
than moral uplift. Now it is math and reading scores that are sure to improve; Willson’s pool 
hall nemesis has faded from view. 

Replacing the moral justifications for school music has been a new focus on brain research 
that suggests that music study offers potential for enhanced cognition. Brain functions were 
once thought to be clearly lateralized into right (artistic) and left (analytical) dominance, and 
that both should be attended to in school. Because children’s brains, however, show less later- 
alization that those of adults, support for developing the right side of the brain by encounters 
with the arts may be premature. 

Further, the well-known Mozart Effect, a now-discredited experiment that suggested that 
listening to Mozart for ten minutes a day makes you smarter, is another in the litany of spe- 
cious defenses for including music in the school curriculum. So, if speculative academic and 
cognitive arguments are as suspect as the earlier moral ones, how does the Orff teacher defend 
the inclusion of music in the curriculum? 

To address this question we have much to learn from Lois Hetland, Ellen Winner, and 
their colleagues at Harvard’s Project Zero. In their book Studio Thinking: The Real Benefits 
of Visual Arts Education * they have ably pointed out why this focus on using the arts to im- 
prove student performance in other subjects is at the very least demeaning to the arts and at 
worst potentially devastating to them. Demeaning, because the arts are a central part of life 
since they are an important way of experiencing the world. To attempt to legitimize them on 
the grounds that they will make students better mathematicians is beside the point. And it 
could be devastating if the arts did not make students better mathematicians because a eru- 
cial justification for their existence in the school curriculum would then vanish. The wrong- 


headedness of this latest attempt to defend arts education is perhaps best illustrated by simply 
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reversing the argument. Imagine the response of mathematicians if they were told that the 
principle reason for teaching math is because it will make students better musicians! 

A new secondary justification for arts teaching is currently capturing the attention of edu- 
cators. It has to do with the view that the fast pace of change in the world requires creativity 


and flexibility to meet the challenges that lie ahead. A well-known educator puts it this way: 


Our kids are growing up in a world of constant change. There is no test for the future that 
we can teach to. What we do know, however, is that being able to make new things is still 


going to be the way to succeed. Creativity is a skill that never goes out of style. 4 


‘This quote is not from an arts educator, but from Larry Rosenstock, CEO of High Tech 
High in San Diego CA. “Instead of playing with paint and guitars, the kids play with scrap 
metal and programming code.” * 

As we know, the imagination can be kindled by any number of pursuits—cooking, hor- 
ticulture, science, to name a few—in addition to the arts. So instead of highlighting the sec- 
ondary benefits of music instruction (it makes you smarter, it promotes creativity, and so on) it 
is crucial that Orff practitioners acknowledge and articulate the specific ways in which music 
instruction promotes thinking in general. Will it lead to utilitarian outcomes? Perhaps, but it 
is in the doing and making of music that the thinking process itself is fostered. That is reason 
enough for supporting a curriculum that includes music for all children, not to mention the 
emotional involvement inevitably generated by music making. In the Orff classroom proposed 
in this book students will not only experience the feelings of artistic creativity—their own 
and those of their classmates—but they will also be regularly encouraged to think hard about 
those feelings. Orff students learn to make melodies and rhythms by singing, moving, and 
playing instruments. But, in the process, they learn much else. One promise of this book lies 
in my attempt to examine what that “much else” is, as a result of engaging with music from 


an Orff perspective. 


The Orff Classroom 


Orff Schulwerk music instruction inspires young musicians to make and understand the art 
of music by creating their own original songs, dances, and instrumental pieces. ‘Ihe tasks 
presented are musical ones. But more is happening in the Orff classroom than an elementary 
interplay between student and music. For one thing, there will be references to the world of 
music outside the classroom. The young students soon realize that the problems their teacher 
poses are ones that many other composers and performers—past and present —have wrestled 
with. Activities that are characteristic of what all musicians do: perform, improvise, compose, 
listen, and analyze are the foundation of the Orff Schulwerk approach. While participating 
in these activities Orff students are also thinking and behaving in ways that relate not only 
to learning about music but also to learning about anything. For instance, students learn to 
express their musical ideas and they learn the necessity of remembering those ideas. Students 
also learn to explore new possibilities, to analyze them, to revise and refine them and to coop- 
erate with others while doing so. None of this is possible without concentration on the tasks at 
hand. \n fact, so important are these non-musical opportunities that the better students per- 
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form them the better will they grasp the musical ones. The Orff classroom is therefore a place 
where students learn about music by making and inventing it. But in addition—and this is 
of crucial importance—they also are learning and practicing other essential learning skills as 
well. These skills transfer to other disciplines and to future work and play. 

The Orff Schulwerk literature is replete with suggestions that encourage student i improvi- 
sation. “Let the children be their own composers,” Orff is said to have advised. Unfortunately, 
he did not articulate the means crucial to produce young Mozarts. As a result, the argument 
for the centrality of improvisation is weakened by the fact that it is not clear how this should 
be accomplished. What follows in this book is a model that can help teachers lead students 
to invent expressive music and, as they do so, develop crucial ways of thinking that apply to 


their lives outside the music room. 


What This Book Is 

Simply put, this book offers a model for a music curriculum built on rhythm and pitch ele- 
ments delivered over a period of six years (from second through seventh grades). Three fea- 
tures set it apart from other books on Orff Schulwerk practice: its economy, its delivery, and 
its insistence on learning outcomes that apply to all disciplines. 

The Project Model proposed in this book offers a concise three-part plan to introduce 
music components. While only five rhythm and five pitch elements are presented in any given 
year, each is examined in a series of three classes: making music (artful), making up music 
(playful) and making sense of music (mindful). As a result, the typical burden of gathering 
fresh material for, say, 30 class periods a year is reduced to only 10. 

Each of the five rhythm and pitch examples presented during the first week of the project 
provides an artful resource for further exploration. During the second encounter with this 
material, students are encouraged to use their skills and imaginations to develop new pieces. 
The third part of each project provides time for students to analyze what they have learned in 
their previous encounters with the musical examples. 

Throughout the process of performance, discovery and analysis, students use terms that 
apply to all disciplines: express, explore, remember, analyze, revise, and concentrate. Thus, 
they are learning how to learn through their encounters with music. 

‘This book is also intended to be a useful guide to teachers who wish to lead their students 
to skill development based on a logical progression of musical elements. They are presented 
in a format that offers maximum potential to connect with the material. It is not intended to 
be a prescriptive, rigid plan, but rather an invitation to teachers to consider alternatives to a 


strictly performance approach. We all learn by doing, but we learn even more by examining 
what we have done. 
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What This Book is Not 


Readers familiar with Orff materials and textbooks for applying the multiple media chal- 
lenges that are fundamental components of a typical Orff Schulwerk curriculum—including 
my own—may be surprised to find that speech, movement, and many-layered instrumental 
pieces have assumed a secondary role in the Project Model. All are encouraged as important 
contributors to the attainment of music skill and understanding, but are subservient to funda- 
mental experiences in rhythm and pitch. This new paradigm for Orff curriculum development 
attempts to highlight essential outcomes for music study, while respecting the time con- 
straints posed by government mandated skill acquisition requirements in reading and math. 

I have provided material and procedures for Grades 2, 4, and 6 sample projects to illus- 
trate how the model can be realized in a classroom situation. You, of course, will have your 
own preferences, ideas, and classroom experience to guide you in presenting the content. This 
book suggests a new approach to curriculum planning; it is not a book on how to teach music. 

Finally, the materials presented in the third section of the book are offered as a modest 
collection of songs, rhythmic, and instrumental pieces that are relevant to the work of each 
project suggested. You, of course, will substitute your own musical resources that are appro- 
priate for the rhythm and pitch elements under consideration. Again, this is a book about ef- 
ficient organization and presentation of material; it is not intended to be a vast compendium 
of material itself. 

With these conditions in mind, we turn to a description of the Project Model for details 


of this new approach to music teaching and learning. 
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Part 1: ‘The Project Model 
Plan 


In everything that pertains to music 


we find ourselves within the play-sphere 


—Johan Huizinga 
Homo Ludens 
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Part 1: ‘The Project Model 
Plan 


Orff Schulwerk teachers face a content-rich, but time-poor dilemma every day. Skill develop- 
ment in music is not dissimilar to that of language learning: a symbol system must be mas- 
tered if students are to become literate. In addition, the acquisition of pitch and rhythm skills 
provides the language to speak in music. When they put these skills to work, students begin to 
understand the way music works and to develop a personal relationship with it. Accomplish- 
ing such ambitious program goals (developing both skills and literacy) in the time typically 
allocated to music in the school curriculum calls for ingenious planning. 

A decade of reflection on almost 50 years of Orff work with children and teachers led me 
to conclude that a clear-cut, logical way of integrating Orff media and music learning needed 
to be found. ‘The attractive media-rich approach (speaking, dancing, singing, and instrumen- 
tal activities) typically became performance ends-in-themselves. Teacher-directed musical 
pieces often overlook the essential student input necessary for exploration and understand- 
ing of the musical ideas presented. ‘The inevitable response to the favorite question of teach- 
ers interested in student feedback, “What did you learn in music today?”, has been typically 
activity-related: “I learned to play the xylophone” or “I learned a new song.” While those are 
legitimate skills, there is a deeper reason for learning a new xylophone part or song—one that 
reveals essential musical ideas that are used for expressive purposes. 

The issue of why the students played the xylophone or sang a new song was easily over- 
shadowed by the delight of participating in a joyous, multimedia approach to music. Students 
learned the skills of singing, speaking, playing and dancing, but they were not necessarily 
made aware of the elements of music on which these activities depended. How could this 
awareness be achieved? The elusive answer finally began to emerge: reduce the amount of 
material in order to better exploit its potential for developing musicianship. 

My discovery may be as surprising to you as it was to me as I realized that 30-plus weeks 
of individual lesson plans could be replaced by a model that introduced a full year of essential 
rhythm and pitch material in a series of only 10 projects! The Project Model plan introduces 
a format that presents music learning skills in three one-week packages beginning with per- 


forming, followed by inventing, and, lastly, thinking about musical ideas. It assumes that you 
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are committed to teaching pitch and rhythm symbols and it provides a logical sequence of 
skill encounters that highlight them. Even more important, the plan includes opportunities 
to demonstrate comprehension of musical ideas and to transfer this knowledge to create new 
pieces. In fact, as you proceed through the book you'll discover how its title relates to the ate 
sical development of your students. In short, we start with an artful model, we play with it, 


and then we think about what we've learned. 


Inspiring Student Learning in Music: Making, Making Up, Making 
Sense 

Music understanding in an Orff classroom results from the interplay of three actions: making, 
making up, and making sense. In each case the students are actively involved in the opera- 
tion, whether performing, creating, or analyzing music material. While all lessons can in- 
clude opportunities for one or more of these activities to take place, it is making (performing) 
that typically receives the most attention in the Orff class. To ignore the learning potential 
involved in making up and making sense of musical material, however, overlooks countless 
possibilities for artistic expression and limits student comprehension. Opportunities to de- 
velop ways of thinking musically are also limited by a performance-centric curriculum. The 
Project Model acknowledges the need for a broader approach to our subject matter than per- 
formance alone can provide. 

This model addresses essential rhythm and pitch vocabulary in Grades 2—7. Equal atten- 
tion is given to each of the three components identified (performing, creating, analyzing), 
because, as I have noted, concentrating exclusively on performance neglects those aspects of 
musicianship that are fostered when students are creating and analyzing original pieces. As 
noted earlier in this book, discovering, concentrating, remembering, expressing, analyzing, 
and refining in a cooperative environment are all essential learning skills that transfer to un- 
derstandings that reach well beyond the arts. These ways of thinking and behaving musically 
expand artistic understanding and apply to all disciplines. 

The chart that follows illustrates a year in the life of a teacher who is committed to imple- 
menting the Project Model. You will note that five rhythm and five pitch projects have been 
designated on the chart, each of which is addressed in a period of three weeks. Six weeks 
have been omitted from the plan, acknowledging the inevitable interruptions that are a part 
of the real world of the school. 

‘The chart presents the outline of the plan for each grade level. You'll complete six charts 
(one for each grade) that outline five rhythm and five pitch goals for each grade for the entire 
year. ‘Ihese skill goals are placed in the Making box, with the material that is the source of 
each rhythm or pitch element. The second week of the project is devoted to Making Up pieces 
based on the rhythm and pitch patterns presented in the first week. Finally, Making Sense 
provides opportunities to determine comprehension of these patterns. 

A suggested list of these elements for each level follows the Planning Chart. Please re- 
member that both the presentation schedule and choice of elements outlined is flexible; your 


curriculum may not conform to that offered here. Pitch and rhythm essentials must be covered 
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but when they are taught is less important than that they are taught. Further, your exit skill 
goals for each grade may differ from those in the Planning Chart. For example, what if you 
are not interested in teaching pentatonics based on different tonal centers (Grade 6-7 pitch 
skills)? Then, by all means, substitute different modes or scale arrangements, possibly with 
appropriate accompaniments. Substitutions are encouraged, provided you remember that just 
three weeks will be allocated to presentation and comprehension of each element you select. 
Putting this book to work in your classroom involves considerations of teaching time as well 
as the interests, abilities, and backgrounds of your students. The examples you choose will 
conform to your very personal teaching situation. 

The Project Model outlines pitch and rhythm skill development in yearly sequences; 
however, the suggested goals are both expandable and interchangeable. One music period per 
week is sufficient to introduce each objective; two periods offer more flexibility for develop- 
ment of the material. You may prefer a different sequence of rhythm or pitch goals than that 
offered here; I encourage you to present what your experience has taught you works best in 
your particular situation. The Materials Collection in the last section of this book is a reposi- 
tory of pieces that highlight rhythm and pitch elements organized in a sequence to address 
essential music learning in Grades 2—7. You will surely replace and enhance these suggestions 
with your own favorites. 

With this introduction, the Yearly Planning Chart follows, supplemented by a suggested 
list of rhythm and pitch elements fundamental to performing, creating, and understanding 


music. These are considered in two-year units to encourage flexibility. 
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Making Making Up | Making Making Making Up | Making 
Sense Sense 
zi is 7 
Rt 1 Rhythm IV 


Mp) DS 
st Posie Vic 
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il 28 29 30 
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nyt III 
aft III 


Note: six weeks have been omitted from the chart to accomodate the inevitable schedule in- 


terruptions. 
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A Suggested Sequence of Rhythm and Pitch Elements 


Grades 2-3 
Grade 2 
Rhythm Elements Pitch Elements 
I d m—r—d 
iG eA p d-r—m 
USL ous eee m-s—m 
LV oUt s—l-s 
Vinee tees | s—-m—d 
Grade 3 
if 4 J sels: d-r—m-s 
lie see ve s—m—r—-d 
iii noes a tel s—l-s—m 
i eer py l'—s'~m-r—d (do-centered pentatonic) 
Ve d—r—m-s—l-d' (do-centered pentatonic) 
Grades 4-5 
Grade 4 
Rhythm Elements Pitch Elements 
I Lode d—r—m-—s—l—d'! 
Wo 4éo0% d-l, 
iN Ufo beara! /a-centered pentatonic 
IV ae d-l-s, 
Ve. pentachord: d—r—-m—f-s 
Grade 5 
| Bo eee. hexatonic: d—r—m—f-s—/ 
lies Joes do-centered diatonic (Ionian) 
Wr 8? /a-centered diatonic (Aeolian) 
Iv 2 Aeolian mode 
V8 Ionian mode 
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Grades 6-7 
Grade 6 
ey thin Een Pitch Elements 
I 44 4 do-centered pentatonic 
i eae EB re-centered pentatonic 
100 Gane mi-centered pentatonic 
Ie tedo sol-centered pentatonic 
Wat wen Died Joe, Diatonic 
Grade 7 
I ye ps Mixolydian mode 
Te dy FTG Lydian mode 
III changing meters Aeolian mode 
IV changing meters Dorian mode 
V . changing meters Phrygian mode 


What’s Missing Here? 
Emphasis on Music and Movement Elements. Extramusical Issues 


An obvious consequence of a music curriculum model that is narrowly focused is that some 
areas of specific interest to individual music teachers will, of necessity, not be considered. 
These include the connection of music to brain functions, music as therapy, and arts inte- 
gration issues. Further, a specific movement curriculum that includes rhythmic and creative 
movement as well as folk dances will be replaced with attention to the supportive role of 
movement in developing music skills. Notably, even elements of music other than pitch and 
rhythm do not receive specific attention in this model. However, what may at first be consid- 
ered a limitation in those areas will soon emerge as important contributions to student-made 
work and to their analysis of that work. What was the form of the piece you invented? How 
did you change the melody by playing it on a different instrument? How did adding instru- 
ments change the feeling of the piece? Such questions regarding form, color, and texture are 


inevitable as students think about the music they have made. 


Early Childhood Music 

The Project Model is introduced to students in the second grade—after they have developed 
aural habits and understandings that emerge from the playful sound experiences of early 
childhood. Readiness to learn activities in kindergarten and first grade include such funda- 


mental necessities as sitting in a group, developing body control, respecting shared space, re- 
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sponding to verbal and musical cues, and listening carefully to others (including the teacher). 
Young children will also be encouraged to articulate their responses to the emotive qualities 
of the music they are making or hearing, and to find musical equivalents for rhymes, stories 
and pictures from the extensive variety of the literary stimuli presented. They will soon dis- 
cover the expressive power of music to enhance these narratives. 

Preparation for later learning also includes extensive attention to musical opposites: high- 
low, loud-soft, fast-slow—together provide an essential groundwork for the specific focus on 
elements and patterns that begins in second grade. Further, beat practice exercises are crucial 
encounters for the ensemble work that will be introduced in second grade. 

Creating a playful classroom climate encourages a free-flow of ideas and reinforces the 
notion that all contributions are welcomed and valued. This accepting atmosphere develops 


a healthy sense of confidence upon which to build later encounters with pitch and rhythm. 


Multicultural Considerations 

Many children in the melting-pot culture of American schools bring an invaluable inheri- 
tance of folk songs and dances, traditions, and celebrations from their own backgrounds to 
their schoolrooms. These resources offer important opportunities to supplement the pitch 
and rhythm skills outlined in this book. Because each school population is unique, teachers 
will explore—and make use of—the material that is in the cultural DNA of their particular 
students. The vast (and ever-growing) resource of ethnic material provides not-to-be-missed 
possibilities for teachers to highlight the significance of the various cultural traditions of their 


students. 


A Movement Curriculum 

Carl Orff himself understood that music is rooted in body rhythms and movement. This re- 
alization led him to the view that music and movement are inextricably joined; you can’t have 
one without the other. In the course of his early work in the 1920s at the Guntherschule, he 
demonstrated that dance could inspire music, or that music evoked dance. This conviction 
made its way into the subtitle of Orff’s Schulwerk born in the 1940s: Music and Movement 
Education. 

A literal transfer of these ideas would suggest that North American teachers might de- 
velop a movement curriculum parallel to the music teaching sequences that slowly emerged 
in the 1980s. However, since most Schulwerk teachers were trained in music, not movement, 
this did not happen. Movement experiences essentially supplemented the music curriculum 
through experiences in rhythmic movement, creative movement, and folk dance. 

In the Project Model movement is assumed to be inherent in all musical efforts; it is called 
upon specifically to illustrate musical elements and to enhance pitch and rhythm exploration. 


In addition, it may inspire or illustrate creative work and enhance the many cultures present 


in your classroom with folk dances and singing games. 


Part 1: The Project Model Plan 


Looking Ahead 


With this introduction to the what, when, and why of the Project Model, we now turn to the 
how. How is the Project Model implemented to assist teachers in the development of music 


skills and understandings, and also to foster the “much else” described earlier that lies at the 


heart of music study? 


1. Artful 


Making Music 

Now that you have become acquainted with this fresh approach to lesson development, your 
first requirement in bringing it to life will be the selection of compelling rhythm and pitch 
examples. You will want to offer irresistible pieces that will lead your students to build musical 
proficiency and to inspire them to create their own music. Selected musical models provide the 
essential aural stimulus for students to develop the variations, elaborations, or extensions— 
generally called improvisations—that are encouraged in an Orff classroom. 

These tunes and rhythms are much more than pedagogical models; they can be minia- 
ture art pieces in-and-of themselves. While they are self-contained expressive examples, their 
purpose reaches well beyond skill development, for they are the tunes and rhythms that will 
motivate your fledgling improvisers to create new work. To fulfill these requirements, the ex- 
amples should be memorable. 

A former student of mine, Alison Crossley, has kindly provided reflections regarding her 
experience with one such musical model from elementary school. While my pedagogical pur- 
pose was to teach a rhyme for further rhythmic development, Alison adopted it as a musical 
companion for life! She writes of her prolonged relationship with a piece she first encountered 
in music class more than 20 years ago. 


What doYyou do to mark the winter solstice? I am predictable in my solstice ritual. On the 
longest night of the year, I unfailingly chant a piece that Jane Frazee taught us in elemen- 


tary school: 


Solstice has come, let us beat on the drum, 
and call all our neighbors together. 
And when they appear, let us make such cheer, 


as we call out the wind and the weather. 


I clap my hands in the correct places and strictly abide by the cadences Ms. Frazee taught 
us 20 years ago. I chant it repeatedly in order to teach my friends, colleagues, or who- 
ever is around me that evening. It is always well received, most likely due to its memo- 
rable rhythm and my enthusiasm. I have spread it from Maine to California, Stockholm 
to London. As an aspiring educator, it reminds me to be careful what I teach. More than 


that, of course, it evokes many warm memories. 
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As we begin our examination of suitable music literature, we will need to consider Ali- 
son’s experience: will the example we are providing remain a worthy occupant among the stu- 
dent’s mental furniture forever? Alison’s story illustrates the crucial importance of choosing 


material carefully; it may accompany a lifetime of memories and celebrations. 


Artful and Beautiful 

It is important to acknowledge that artful does not necessarily equate with beautiful, for the 
adjective artful means exhibiting art, skill, or expertise, especially in finding the means to an 
end. In this context, it is obvious that all artful endeavors do not necessarily lead to beauty, 
since heightened expressive responses can occur from such emotions as fear, sadness, triumph, 
or longing. 

Yet, the eminent educational psychologist Howard Gardner suggests three features of 
beauty that are surely artful and therefore merit our consideration as they apply to our teach- 
ing. In his book Truth, Beauty, and Goodness Reframed, Gardner offers the following standard: 
the object is interesting, its form is memorable, and it invites further encounters. ' In my view, 
these artistic criteria—while idiosyncratic—offer a useful way of thinking about the various 
forms of emotional expression in music. While Gardner’s examples are taken from the realm 
of art, not music, the conditions he proposes are useful as a starting point as we look for ar- 
tistic opportunities in our work with children. 

Let’s apply that principle to a standard folk song typically introduced at the second or 
third grade level: Ghost of Tom. The text certainly meets the inéeresting category as it is about 
a ghost, and begins with a question: “Have you seen the ghost of Tom? (In some versions the 
ghost is named John). Then things become very scary: “Long white bones with the skin all 
gone.” ‘The third phrase has no text, just pitches on the syllable “ooo” sung in melismatic style, 
and finally another question: “Wouldn’t it be chilly with no skin on?” The song is memorable 
because of the melisma at the end of the second phrase and the entire third phrase—as well as 
the subject matter, and it invites further encounters to encourage the students to sing the song 


in canon or with the addition of a vocal ostinato. By Gardner’s standards, this song is artful. 
The Ghost of Tom 
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Have you seen the_ ghost of Tom? Long white bones with the skin all gone. 
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Selecting Music Teaching Material 


‘The treasure trove of Orff-related music has grown enormously since the introduction of the 
Music for Children volumes in the 1950s. It includes the great legacy of the American folk song 
tradition as well as Orff instrumental music, original songs accompanied by instruments, per- 
cussion music, and multicultural contributions. Selecting instrumental and vocal material that 
will engage today’s pop-centric music students is an ever-growing challenge. 

* My first consideration in addressing this issue is personal taste. No matter how success- 
fully a piece addresses a musical skill or concept in your curriculum, respect your own 
taste; don’t teach it if you don’t like it. 

Secondly, for pedagogical reasons, concentrate on rhythmic and melodic elements, sav- 

ing more elaborate multilayered instrumental pieces and songs with instrumental ac- 

companiment for special performance occasions. 

* ‘Thirdly, respect the words. Song texts heighten connections with music and feelings. 
Try reading the text without the tune to test whether it will trigger an emotional re- 
sponse in your students. 

* Next, keep the examples short. If the piece is too long it won't invite further student 
elaboration or offer the opportunity to highlight the element that you are attempting 
to teach. 

* Finally, select material that is compatible with your students’ musical capacities. Don’t 
be afraid to edit pieces to provide more or fewer challenges in order to maximize stu- 


dent success. 


Some Advice From our Founder 
Are you looking for artistic, playful materials suitable for your pedagogical work with chil- 
dren? Let’s consider what the founder of Orff Schulwerk advises. At the opening of the Orff 
Institute in Salzburg in the middle of the last century, Carl Orff gave a ringing affirmation 
of the importance of this work. 

Elementary music, word and movement, play, everything that awakens and develops the 

powers of the spirit; this is the “humus” of the spirit, the humus without which we face the 

danger of a spiritual erosion. * 

But how that spirit should be nourished leads us to consider the crucial importance of 
materials. Let’s look again to Orff for help. The characteristics of the Schulwerk that he high- 
lighted in his 1962 speech at the University of Toronto lead us directly toward selecting the 
children’s rhymes, songs and games that he believed to be the repositories of myth, culture 


and history. 
Orff offers some pertinent advice in selecting worthy materials. He informs us that the 


Schulwerk: 
* Addresses the child’s world with simple sayings and songs. 


* Progresses from pentatonic to diatonic modes to correspond to the development of the 


child. 
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- Is not derived from contemporary civilization, rather, it directs the imagination to ar- 
chetypes in nature. 

- Is set apart from other systems by the treatment of musical elements. Melody and ac- 
companiment are progressive, like the early stages of music and language. 

- Does not tamper with, or invent new texts except in the case of improvisation. 

* Pieces are not compositions; rather they are musical models—typical rather than indi- 
vidual in character. ° 

Selecting materials that might fulfill Orff’s high standards is an enormous challenge. In 
addition, the list itself reflects the European setting and the era in which it was written. The 
American context is obviously different, with its rich pentatonic folk song inheritance and 
musical gifts from the many cultures that have immigrated to North America. The contempo- 
rary Orff practitioner is unlikely to ask himself, “Is this song an archetype? Is it an exemplary 
model?” Yet, such a question might actually help him to decide between two attractive alter- 
natives. Your choice may not be the most perfect example, but since it may become a lifelong 
memory, it ought to be a good one. 

Is the song based on a new or contrived text? Orff suggests that unless you are making up 
words in an improvisation experience you might be better off to find songs with the original 
texts in place. 

Do you want to use advertising slogans and jingles in your simple sayings and rhymes? 
Perhaps you can find a text that inspires the imagination instead. Orff suggests that a Schul- 
werk experience is not derived from contemporary civilization, yet surely he would agree that 
we should not ignore the multicultural resources available to 21st-century teachers. In this 
situation, there is no doubt that he would opt for the most imaginative resources. 

What is the role of Orff instruments in your curriculum? If you are using barred instru- 
ments merely to accompany folk songs, the pieces are teacher-made compositions—not musi- 
cal models that serve as sources for improvisation. 

Since Orff’s wildflower took root in Canada and the United States (a country whose folk 
song culture was built on pentatonic songs), arrangements of these melodies with Orff in- 
strument accompaniments have proliferated. Singing and playing, however, are unique skills; 
building facility in each requires the kind of practice that benefits from focused attention. 
Further, acknowledgement of the musical contributions of immigrant cultures now present 
in North America add fresh games and songs to the music teacher's repertoire that may not 
fit the pentatonic model that is well suited to barred instrumental accompaniment. 

The number and quality of Orff books, arrangements, and texts offers contemporary Orff 
practitioners a wealth of material on which to build both a curriculum for development of 


musical understanding advocated in this book and for performance. Some of those resources 


follow. 
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A Very Short List of Supplementary Resources for Your Consideration 

My recommendation to teachers has always been simply and exclusively to teach the music 
that they enjoy. Materials selection is a very personal matter, and freedom of choice is likely 
to result in a positive experience for teachers and students alike. The following short list of 
essential items served me well in the classroom, but is by no means exhaustive. Your own li- 


braries will yield gems that pass the Orff quality test; my suggestions may merely add a few 
possibilities to your own collections. 


Speech 

A Canadian folklore specialist, Edith Fowke, has edited two indispensable collections of 
rhymes, games, and songs from the oral tradition: Sally Go Round the Sun (Doubleday) and 
Ring Around the Moon (Prentice Hall). Do make an effort to find copies of these treasures 
while they are still available. One of our own American Orff experts, Doug Goodkin, has 
offered teaching material and helpful suggestions in Name Games and A Rhyme in Time (Wat- 
ner Bros.). The issue of speech improvisation is effectively addressed in the Susan Katz/Judith 
Thomas book Teaching Creatively by Working the Word (Allyn & Bacon). 


Song 

Your repertoire of songs will be enriched by consulting Music for Children American Edi- 
tion (Schott Music) and the three dozen supplementary volumes that have followed the 
original publications. Three other books have been particularly inspiring in my work: Ruth 
Seeger’s American Folk Songs for Children (Doubleday), Sail Away by Eleanor Locke (Boosey 
and Hawkes), and Folk Songs North America Sings by Richard Johnston (E.C.Kerby Ltd.). I 
found the collection of multicultural music for children, Roots and Branches by Patricia She- 
han Campbell, Ellen McCullough-Brabson, and Judith Cook Tucker (World Music Press) 
a useful introduction to songs that were unfamiliar to me. Finally, your students carry with 


them a repository of songs from their cultural heritage that deserve a place in your classroom. 


Movement © 

You learned in Orff Schulwerk Today (p60) that movement in an Orff classroom involves three 
categories: folk dances, creative movement, and rhythmic movement. The Amidons’ New 
England Dancing Masters collections are indispensable folk dance resources. A non-dancer can 
explore creative movement with the help of Mary Joyce's delightful book, First Steps in Teach- 
ing Creative Dance to Children (McGraw Hill), and rhythmic movement is carefully presented 
in Dalcroxe Eurhythmics in Today's Music Classroom by Virginia Hoge Mead (Schott Music). 


Instruments 
The obvious place to begin instrumental work is with Orff’s own models, the five volumes of 


Music for Children (Schott Music), created with his collaborator, Gunild Keetman. Because 
the technical demands of these books can be difficult for young players, my book Playing 
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Together (Schott Music) offers an introductory approach to teaching Orff instrument skills. 
A treasure trove of instrumental pieces can be found in Keetman’s Erstes Spiel am Xylophon, 
and Spielbuch fiir Xylophon (both Schott Music). A teacher’s guide to some of these pieces is 
published in my book, Discovering Keetman (Schott Music). 


Textbooks 
General textbooks that offer guidance and materials for Orff practitioners include my 
Discovering Orffand Orff Schulwerk Today and Arvida Steen’s Exploring Orff (all Schott Mu- 
sic). More theoretical, but indispensable, is Brigitte Warner’s Orff Schulwerk: Applications for 
the Classroom (Prentice-Hall). Doug Goodkin’s overview of Orff Schulwerk practice can be 
found in Play, Sing and Dance (Schott Music). The most comprehensive introduction to Orff- 
Schulwerk fundamentals can be found in Gunild Keetman’s Elementaria (Schott Music, 
translated by Margaret Murray). 

In conclusion, your materials selection process must be considerate of the minds, bodies, 
and spirits of those you teach. Keeping Orff’s advice in mind, select only those songs, dances, 
games, rhymes, and instrumental pieces for your students that are especially worthy of the 


brief amount of time you have together. 
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Making Up Music 

Perhaps it should have been called Orff Schulspiel—not Orff Schulwerk! Carl Orff’s revo- 
lutionary music education idea was rooted in child’s play (spiel), not work (werk). His earliest 
remarks suggest the centrality of play in his conception of music education. In 1930 he wrote, 
“Music education for children does not begin in the music class, but in the play time.” ! 

Orff’s choice of the term Schulwerk suggests that he shared the view advanced by many 
child development experts that play is the child’s work, and so labeled his approach school 
work. 

Before we consider the playful nature of Orff Schulwerk, we should investigate the gen- 
eral meaning of the term play as an activity engaged in for pleasure, for it is not possible to 
comprehend Orff Schulwerk philosophy and practice without appreciating its essential spirit 
in play. 


What is Play? 
A classic New Yorker cartoon illustrates a mother talking on her cellphone with her child in 
tow. The caption reads, “I have to take him to class for things kids used to learn on their own.” 

Although this is amusing and timely in an age of so-called “helicopter parents,” the 
mother is mistaken because her child has already taught—and will continue to teach—him- 
self about his world through play. Play is an essential way that young children make a place 
for themselves in their surroundings. 

However, parents and teachers, eager to enrich the lives of their charges, may overlook the 
crucial contribution of play to children’s development. Too often regarded as a waste of time, 
opportunities for play have been superseded by television, computer games, lessons, classes, 
and organized sports. The space for imaginative play is thus reduced, limiting opportunities 
that help children relate to their surroundings. 

Maria Montessori observed that play is the work of the child. But what does this mean, 
exactly? We need a definition of play to understand its importance in the lives of children. 


The psychologist Peter Gray outlines five essential components of play: (a) it is self-chosen, 
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(b) the means are more important than the ends, (c) it is typically imaginative, not literal, (d) 
it is active, not passive, and (e) the structure or rules are developed by the players. 

What might the outcomes of playful childhood encounters be? Edith Ackerman makes 
the point that for children play and fantasy are important ways of understanding their envi- 
ronment. Through play, she believes, children learn to explore, express their feelings and live 
with others. 3 The benefits of such understanding include physical, cognitive, emotional, so- 
cial, and moral development; serious ends achieved almost by chance through playful means. * 

After about age eight, play tends to be gender and age specific, according to anthropolo- 
gist and neuroscientist Melvin Konner. He suggests that the positive emotional outcomes 
rooted in play may inspire further life adventures and learning. p 

The rich possibilities for playful engagement available to children are limited only by their 
imaginations or physical abilities. Given the chance, he runs rather than walks. He skips, 
jumps and leaps for no other reason than the pure pleasure of it. She figures things out by trial 
and error; this rock may topple the slender tower of stone under construction. She may enjoy 
teaching her doll to dance or jumping rope with her friends. Or she, too, may run, jump, and 
skip just for pleasure. These examples suggest that we can expect physical, cognitive, emo- 
tional, and social outcomes to emerge from authentic play. 

And yet—I wonder if such an account is too limited? For after I had written the descrip- 
tion of play and later walked my afternoon tea guests to their cars, | watched a 10-year-old 
neighbor girl maneuver her hula hoop while simultaneously reading a book. This kind of 
multitasking had not made its way into the studies I read. So I suggest that the definition of 
play be expanded to include children who read books while keeping their hula hoops moving! 

I think we all know from experience that children will use play to understand their worlds 
without adult intervention. Yet, given music’s significant relationship to play, Orff and his fol- 
lowers advocate adapting the child’s irresistible love of play to educative purposes. We have 
found that revealing music’s secrets to willing players is a promising pedagogical idea. Play- 
ing with musical ideas, playing an instrument, and playing make-believe are all a part of the 


playful Schulwerk approach. They are beautifully illustrated in the story of Alex. 


Alexander Plays—The Violin and The Cat 

Conductor, violinist, and teacher Alexander Adiarte enjoys a varied musical career in Stutt- 
gart. But I remember him as Alex, the fifth-grade violinist and member of the Orff Ensemble 
that performed in a special program at the 1986 Canadian National Orff Conference in Win- 
nipeg. ‘Iwelve talented students participated in the production based on Eve Sutton’s story 
My Cat Likes to Hide in Boxes, in which a variety of cats sing, play, and dance—but all like to 
hide in boxes. “The cat from Berlin played the violin,” according to the story, and Alex’s per- 
formance brought down the house. 

Interviewed for an article in the Orff Echo (Fall 2009), Alexander was asked about his 
elementary school Orff memories. He remembered the Orff Ensemble vividly—but only be- 
cause of his role in the encore piece, The Cat Came Back. He writes, “I was the cat with my cat 
mask continually surviving every disaster!” 
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Reflecting on this story, I realized that make-believe play was more memorable to Alex 
in this situation than his violin expertise—and that this play had staying power. I further ap- 
preciated that this power can—and must—become an indispensable component of our music 
education efforts. Playful experiences engage our students, whatever their level of musical 
expertise. Our approach to our subject will be greatly enhanced if we build it on a foundation 


= >) . . 80) . ° . 
based on Diane Ackerman’s observation: “Play is an activity enjoyed for its own sake. It is our 
brain’s favorite way of learning and maneuvering.” ° 


Orff’s Inspired Idea: Music Learning is Rooted in Play 

Alexander was a member of an Orff Schulwerk classroom environment that, from the begin- 
ning, fostered development of rhythm and melody skills through participation in movement, 
speech, and singing activities, as well as playing pitched and unpitched percussion instru- 
ments, all presented in an appealing, sequential way. These activities take place in an atmo- 
sphere of sound and feeling that is creative at its core. 

That is the reason that Orff makes a case for the importance of improvisation in the class- 
room. He writes, 

It is not a question of unusual talent but of children who have been awakened, for whom 
the elemental originality of the Schulwerk way of making music has released in them mu- 
sical powers, that, if their musical education remains solely reproductive, stay buried. 7 

In such a setting, the music emerges from—and belongs to the students. In their impro- 
visations and compositions, they are able to provide the raw material for their own learning. 

Acknowledging the power of play led Orff to develop a pedagogical approach to building 
music skills and understanding that was based on the view that the natural world of the child 
required that music study be rooted in play and fantasy. He was not interested in the singing 
lessons and exercises of traditional school music, but believed instead that words, movement, 
and sound offered precious opportunities for stimulating the imagination and for developing 
the emotions. Orff put it this way: 

It is at the primary school age that the imagination must be stimulated; and opportuni- 
ties for emotional development, which contain the experience of the ability to feel, and the 
power to control the expression of that feeling, must also be provided. * 

Orff was very much influenced by the work of Pestalozzi who demonstrated the im- 
portance of doing and feeling, as well as thinking and knowing. The Orff teacher typically 
attends to each through a process that invites students first to imitate a melody, or rhythm 
pattern, then to explore ways to change or develop it. Often, in collaboration with a part- 
ner or in a small group, they are asked to create something new that is based on the original. 
Throughout the process, students are encouraged to demonstrate and express what they are 
hearing and feeling, to concentrate on the content of their improvisations, and to respect the 
contributions of all. 

However, if you compare the definition of play provided earlier with Orff’s educative ap- 
plication of the term, you'll be confronted with an inescapable conflict. For Orff Schulwerk is 
not specifically play: it is teacher driven, the means of music-making lead specifically to ends, 
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and the rules are typically developed by the teacher—not the players. A further distinction is 
that students have no choice about whether or not they wish to play. However, three quali- 
ties of play are very much present in Orff Schulwerk lessons: first, they are active, not passive, 
leading to an enjoyment of the task for its own sake; secondly, as in play, the students have 
a personal stake in the outcomes of their efforts; and finally, they are typically members of 
a community of players. So Orff teachers can say with assurance that they are using playful 
means to achieve musical ends. 

While playful musical exploration is commonplace in an Orff Schulwerk classroom, 
technical skill provides the essential foundation for self-expression. For, as Stephen Nachma- 
novitch has pointed out, “To create we need both technique and freedom from technique.” ” 
Orff students develop skills by behaving like musicians. Musicians perform, create, listen, 
and analyze; young students are engaged in all of these tasks, at a level that encourages suc- 
cess. They sing, dance, and play instruments, they learn to use musical notation (a symbol 
system essential for remembering their creations), and they reflect on the musical elements 
involved in the pieces they have made. ‘They use these skills to communicate in music, to 
manipulate sounds in a personal, imaginative way. Playing with music, they apply the many 
ways of thinking and behaving articulated earlier in this book (express, explore, remember, 
analyze, revise and refine, concentrate, and cooperate) that are useful in the music room, in 


other classrooms—and in life. 
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Making Sense of Music 

This is the stage in the Project Model that addresses the question “why.” We have examined 
the what, when, and how of the Orff Schulwerk approach to developing rhythm and pitch 
skills—as well as embellishing those skills with original work that includes other musical 
elements: color, form, and texture. This last phase of the Model features evaluation that en- 
courages students to show and tell what they have learned from their performances and cre- 
ative work. 

It surely is the case that taking time to make sense of previous encounters has been over- 
shadowed in Orff classes by the delight of active involvement in a group setting. Because of 
the tremendous appeal of the media and the time restrictions for music in the school cur- 
riculum, it is no wonder that teachers have chosen to spend it making—rather than reflect- 
ing on—music. Singing, saying, dancing, playing are captivating activities for students of all 
ages, but they are not ends in themselves. Rather, they are valuable means to musical under- 
standing. 

Finding ways to help students teach us what they know, as well as what they can do, is 
essential in guiding us to planning and carrying out future projects. We cannot assume that 
our goals have been met unless we provide time for student responses. We have offered ex- 
periences that have encouraged them to listen, express, perform, and create in a cooperative 
environment. Now they will be asked to reflect on what they have learned from these activi- 
ties, and this will sometimes be an individual, rather than a group effort. 

This crucial step is essential because while you may be teaching eighth notes or the pen- 
tatonic scale, what is happening inside your student’s heads may be something quite different. 
I offer as evidence this wonderful essay written by Carly and passed along to me by her third 
grade teacher. (At my school, I was addressed by my first name.) 


The Headless Notes 


(Written by Carly in 1986 when she was in Third Grade) 


It was one forty seven on Tuesday December ninth. We were learning the pentatonic 


scale. Jane was writing the notes on the board. When all the sudden Alyssa and Adam 
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raised there hands in a flash! Jane sais, “yes Adam.” Adam sais, “it’s the notes on the 
board—there headless!” So Jane says, “that’s no big problem.” All she did was put dots 
on the notes again. Alyssa raises her and once more but before Jane could answer Alyssa 
shouted out, “there gone, again!” Jane said, "this is getting a little fishy.” Then Jeff said, 
“there on the floor everywhere.” Now Jane was in a panic. Quickly she said, “calm down 
right now grade 3!” Nobody payed attention. Tom and Ben decided to stomp all over the 
floor to see if one of them could get one of the headless notes. Jane was trying to trap them 


between to hand drums. Boy were we relieved when it was over. 
As you can see, students were encouraged to write about their experiences without worry- 


ing about spelling and sentence structure. Her reflection clearly shows that Carly was having 


a mindful experience, but certainly not the one I intended. 


Exit Skills 
As you formulate essential outcomes for your various grade levels, you'll come face to face 
with the issue of whether your students have met your goals for them. In this context, we're 
not “Racing to the Top” or “Leaving No Child Behind” because our responsibility for their 
learning is not formulated by any outside authority. It’s up to us. 

Some help has been offered by the National Standards for Arts Education, * but this 
document, like much Orff teaching, concerns itself with sequential skill development while 
ignoring the crucial issue of how those skills lead to musical understanding. The eminent 


Australian conductor and teacher, Richard Gill, has pointed out the limits of such teaching: 


We are in danger of glorifying the sounds we produce for their own sake, without seeing 
or hearing where those sounds lead. Just because you reproduce a piece from one of the 
Schulwerk books, and your children can play all the parts, there is no guarantee that (a) 
they can understand anything they have done, (b) they can hear anything they have done, 
or that (c) they can take those ideas, and use them in another (creative) way. ” 

Gill’s emphasis on the importance of understanding, listening, and transfer gets to the 
heart of why mindful reflection enjoys equal status with performance and creativity in the 
Project Model. It is primarily in the mindful stage that matters of understanding, hearing, 
and reflective responses to past work are developed. Each musical example you select for study 
ought to have the potential for such examination. Why did Bill choose the hand drum for his 
rhythm solo instead of a triangle? Was John’s rhythmic phrase the same as Natisha’s? Could 
you play Rebecca’s rhythmic phrase on the xylophone? 

When students reflect on the music they have made, they begin to discover the substance 
of the subject as well as to practice learning skills that are critical to learning in other disci- 
plines and to everyday life. As an example of this, let me describe a hypothetical situation of 
learning to play an instrumental piece from Music for Children. | ask the students to sing by 
rote the first phrase of the melody. In order to do this they must concentrate on the melodic 
construction. Then they must remember this phrase to transfer it to the glockenspiel. I then 
sing the second phrase asking them to analyze whether it is the same or different from the 
first. Adding new parts calls for cooperation from those not playing. Following the ensemble’s 


early attempts, students suggest ways to refine their performance. After we give it a title, I sug- 
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gest that we discover a new way to play the piece to express the emotional intent of their title. 
Should the tempo change? Should we add percussion to the barred instrument ensemble? 
Should the dynamics be altered in one section or throughout the piece? 

‘The simple secret to accomplishing these goals is, as you will have discovered, the subject 
of this book. You begin with the outcomes you desire (mindful) and work backwards to the 


musical example(s) you select to achieve the outcome (artful), while adding opportunities to 


invent new music based on the original (playful). 


Individual Assessment in a Group Context 

Because your students make music and make up music in community, individual performance 
is an unexpected departure from the normal classroom routine. It might be an unwelcome 
change, as well, if you are not careful to organize these sessions in a playful way. I suggest 
relays, passing games, non-competitive team games, coin tosses, dice rolling, and props to 
lessen intimidation that students may feel when asked to perform alone. 


Assessment typically falls into two general categories: 


Skills 


* Imitation: Repeat what you hear. Individuals echo clap, echo sing, echo play. 

* Reading: Perform what you see. Individuals perform rhythm and pitch patterns. 

* Dictation: Select one of three written rhythm or pitch patterns that match the given 
example. 

+ Improvisation: Finish the rhythm or pitch phrase on instruments. Or initiate a phrase 
for a classmate to finish. 

* Listening: Select from given possibilities in a musical example a description of meter, 


tempo, texture, color, and form. 


Understanding 

This is less straightforward than evaluating skills, but—as we have seen—it is crucial for re- 
flection on student-made work, as well as artistic examples beyond their capabilities. It is by 
asking the “why” questions that connect skills to concepts that we begin to help students un- 
derstand why they were learning eighth notes or practicing the pentatonic scale in the first 
place. For example, students will recognize that sixteenth notes enhanced the rhythm of a 
group percussion piece. Or that adding a title to an invented piece will suggest ways of play- 
ing it that direct attention to its emotional expressiveness. 

Questions that address musical elements will focus attention on the rhythm and pitch 
material of each project. Here you will broaden the scope of your students’ experience by ask- 
ing, for example, why the rhythm sounded better on one instrument than another. Why was it 
possible to sing a given melody in canon, as well as in unison? Why did the composer choose 


to return to the first theme of the piece later? Or why not? 
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Attention to expressive elements, in particular, will demonstrate student sensitivity to 
tempo, dynamics, and musical flow. Why did Group A play their piece louder than Group B? 
Why did Group C’s piece get softer at the end? Why did Group D’s piece sound so jumpy? 
Did the title of Group E’s piece suggest why it sounded like a lullaby? Or a rainstorm? 

While such reflection marks the end of each project, we'll continue to apply the knowl- 
edge gained to future projects, and revisit the contents of each in later encounters. Assess- 
ments will be more or less ambitious depending on the content of the material introduced 
and modified in the first two parts, and, of course, will be respectful of the age levels of the 
students involved. 

In addition, the role of technology in assessment cannot be overstated. Aural and visual 
files that track children’s pitch matching skills over time and recordings of the results of class 
improvisations are only two of the many possibilities that technology-savvy teachers have 
used to identify growth in the musical skills and understandings of their students. It’s up to 
you to decide ways in which to apply the many 21st-century diagnostic tools to measure the 
musical progress of your students and to record the results of their original compositions. 

You'll help yourself to help your students by deciding on specific exit skills and under- 
standings that are most essential to your work. This may involve only one or two goals for 
each project. You'll want your students to show and tell you what they know and what they 
can do. ‘They have accomplished performing and improvising specific pitch and rhythm ma- 
terial and now they have the opportunity to tell you why they played the xylophone in class. 
Maybe they were learning, for example, to understand sixteenth note patterns in the con- 
text of a rhythmic phrase, or to figure out a new way to play a familiar pitch pattern, or to 
discover the difference in playing the same melody in duple and triple meters. Such mastery 
builds musical confidence and satisfaction. And while they’re thinking and explaining, they 
are demonstrating the learning essentials that we have articulated throughout this book: they 
concentrate, analyze, and reflect on the musical experiences that have led from performing to 


exploring and ultimately to understanding. 


My 


Part 2: The Project Model 


in Action 


What we have to learn to do, 
We learn by doing 


Part 2: ‘The Project Model 


in Action 


We now have the fun of bringing the Project Model to life! Our first assignment will be se- 
lecting the pitch and rhythm examples that will be the seed material for further development 
later. In order to see how this works, let’s explore the third of the five rhythm and pitch proj- 
ects for levels 2, 4, and 6. 

Applying the model in your classroom assumes a 36-week school year and 30-40 minute 
class periods. However, instead of 36 weeks of individual lesson plans that introduce skills 
and concepts through teacher-presented materials for each grade, the Project Model offers 
a very different approach to music teaching and learning. This model presents a three-week 
framework for each project (making, making up, and making sense), resulting in a total of 
12 projects per year. However, I suggest only 10 projects to allow for such inevitable calendar 
disruptions as field trips, special school assemblies, and program rehearsals. Each of the ten 
projects includes five rhythm and five pitch skill components. 

I’ve developed one project for three levels (Grades 2, 4, and 6) to demonstrate how to 
put the Project Model into practice. All of the relevant skill goals and supporting materials 
considered here are located in Part 3: Materials. P’'ve begun not at Project I but rather at Proj- 
ect III, to give you an opportunity to think about the projects leading to III (Projects I and 
II) and those that will follow (Projects IV and V). Each is designed for only one 30-minute 
period so, as always, we'll need to be mindful of the clock. 

Encounters with artful rhythm and pitch example pieces occur during the first week of 
each project. Students perform pieces that contain a specific pattern or element that encour- 
ages skill development. Playful elaboration takes place during the second week. Playing with 
music includes games, extension, variation, or creation using the pitch or rhythm element un- 
der consideration. Finally, during the third week, students are asked to reflect on what they 
have learned or accomplished. They demonstrate understanding by applying the element in 
a new piece (transfer), notating the element (literacy), or recognizing the element in an unfa- 
miliar composition (hearing). 

We can see that students in this model are learning about music by behaving in musical 


ways: they are performing, creating, listening, and analyzing. And they are also learning to 
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think by concentrating, imagining, expressing, remembering, refining, and reflecting. Perhaps 
the most surprising innovation in this program is that the ten projects can actually be com- 
pleted in one 30-minute period per week. Those who have the luxury of a second period can 
elaborate on any of the components—or add supplementary material, folk or creative dance, or 
instrumental pieces to support the elements under consideration. The Project Model addresses 
grades as two-year units (2-3, 4-5, and 6-7) to encourage a relaxed approach to presentation 


and comprehension of musical elements. 


Enhancing Material With Orff Media 

You are now familiar with the fundamental premise of the Project Model: less is more. By 
stripping away matters of color, texture, and form, we undertake to build skill and promote 
understanding by making, creating, and reflecting on musical pieces, using pitch and rhythm 
examples that are typically short and restricted to one or two parts. Further, the emphasis 
commonly given to the variety of media in the Orff literature is absent. 

However, the model is sufficiently flexible so that aesthetic enhancements using Orff me- 
dia can be achieved. If the example presented during the first week has been mastered and 
your schedule affords bi-weekly classes, you can judiciously enrich each element with speech, 
song, movement, or instruments. Movement might offer a visual representation of a rhythm 
piece, a simple bordun could enhance a song, and percussion instruments may well add inter- 
est to a rhyme. You will soon recognize that the possibilities are endless. 

The crucial point in this approach—unlike traditional Orff Schulwerk lessons—is that 
layering Orff media is not a fundamental part of the lesson plan: it is reserved for supplemen- 
tary development of the material if time permits. More elaborate pieces for voices and instru- 
ments will be reserved for special experiences, performance groups, and programs. 

You will begin to appreciate the fact that improvisation and comprehension—so often left 
to chance in an Orff curriculum—are built into the model. You'll see this process in action as 


you make your way through the project examples that follow. 
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Making Music 


Level 2 Project II: Rhythm 


The Skill Development Chart for this level presents ¢ J Jin the context of duple meter and 
the duple meter signature. You'll note that text provides the basis for all of the rhythm work 
at this level: students learn note values from word cues. The following lesson develops under- 
standing of a rhythm pattern and duple meter from text. 


* ‘Teacher recites the poem inviting students to clap on the co/or words of the first phrase: 


Bhatt eel P Neos wild hare Wabalsele 12> Auld ee lula seca! aalocard aileduatonel 


Red ros-es. blue ros-es, pink ros-es_ too, Have some jumps for Miss-es_ Blue. 


* Students say the color words, teacher claps on the word “roses.” Reverse tasks. 

* Students step the color words of the first phrase, clap on the text “roses.” 

* Students step duple meter, clap on the color words; rest on the second. Then clap on the 
eighth note words (roses) resting on the first beat. 

* Students clap the entire rhyme while stepping the beat. 

* Teacher shows the rhyme in rhythmic notation; students decide where measure bars 
should be placed to indicate duple meter. 

* Determine the number of measures in the piece. If time permits, a few students play the 
second phrase: “Have some jumps for Misses Blue” on a hand drum while the rest step 
the meter and say the two phrases of text, noting when the steps and text are the same. 


* Standing in a circle, students clap the melodic rhythm of Josie. 


m m Gen 3agl m 
oer 
Hi come a-long, Jim a-long Jos-ie, Hi come a-long, Jim a-long Joe. 


Sing the melody, clapping on the word Hi. 
Notate the text as printed above. Compare “come a-long” ( JJ J) with “red roses” (¢ Jd). 
Sing “Hi roses-red, roses- -red, roses’ ne Soi Jcdee S22 1) to ft the fim a- long 
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Josie tune. Invent other silly texts to fit the rhythm such as “Hi cof-fee cup,” or “Hi shag-gy 


dog,” or “Hi mud-dy shoes,” etc. 
Play the game. The leader walks outside the circle and taps a student to join him on the 
second “Hi.” The newly-chosen walker taps a third person on the second “Hi” and so on until 


everyone is walking outside the original circle. 


Level 2 Project III: Pitch 
he ae Lead Through That Sugar and Tea 


Se 


Lead through that sug - ar and _~ tea oh lead through that can - dy. 


SS SS SS 


You lead through that sug-ar and tea and I'll lead through that can - dy. 


Our pitch assignment for this project involves m-s—m. It works best to first show the pitches 
graphically: 5 
m m 

Reinforce the pitch arrangement by resting a xylophone vertically on a chair seat. 

Arrange the bars using four pitches from the F pentatonic scale: F G A C, removing low 
CDE. Sing Lead Through That Sugar and Tea and ask students to find the familiar m—r—d 
patterns in the song (measures 5 and 6). Remove the F and G bars and play the m-s—m pat- 
tern (A C A) on the xylophone. 


* ‘Teacher sings Lead Through while children listen for the m—s—m pattern they hear in the 
song (/ead through that—measures 1 and 3). 

* Students sing the first motive in syllables as teacher points to them on the syllable chart. 

* Students determine the syllable order of the first motive to create the horizontal nota- 
tion: m—s—m s—s—s—m—r 

* Return the xylophone to its normal horizontal position on the floor and invite another 
alto xylophone player to join. Xylophone 1 plays m-s—m s—s-s—m-r: xylophone 2 plays 
Sito 

* Teacher shows the entire phrase in pitch notation on a staff. 

Students sing syllables adding body percussion: m = clap; s = snap; r= rest; d= pat. Pro- 

ceeding one measure at a time in a very slow tempo will aid success. 


Students “sing” the entire phrase silently—using the body to show the sounds. 


* Finally, sing the entire song with text. 
| 


* Iftime permits add a bordun on a bass xylophone: Gis = =] and 


finger cymbals or triangle on the word “candy.” 


With these observations in mind, we are ready to undertake the crucial second part of 


the Project Model. Students are now given opportunities to play with the pitch and rhythm 
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patterns they have learned by changing what they know into something new—and uniquely 
_ their own. Six suggestions for playing with thythm and six for pitch are offered, far too many 
to explore during a 30-minute class period. This gives you the opportunity to choose the one 
that most appeals to you or, even better, to develop your own! And, if you have two periods 


per week, several variations for development may be possible. 


Making Up Music 
Students at this level have already met the rhythmic figure J JJ and the term duple meter. 
‘They first learned a rhyme as the basis for the pattern they explored through clapping, step- 


ping, and notating the pattern. Now it’s time to use their ideas to make the material their 


own. ‘The activities represented refer to the Red Roses rhyme. 


1. Substitution 

Individual students find 2-syllable words 
that can be used to replace “roses” to change 
the text. This might result in ap-ple, pig-gy, 
scoot-er, or John-ny. 

3. Orchestration 

Choose a favorite version of the rhyme to or- 
chestrate. Partners select unpitched instru- 
ments to perform the poem. One plays the 


colors, the partner plays the 2-syllable words. 


5. Notation 


In groups of four, students notate a 4-mea- 


sure phrase ending in 2}. Use quarter notes 


and the rhythm pattern J 22 onat least 
one of measures 1-3. Here is a possible so- 


lution: 


Je Ce ere 


2. Game 

Make a partner game out of the new words 
by clapping partner’s hands on the colors, 
your own hands on the 2-syllable words of 
your choice. 

4. Game 

Take a walk while counting the beats 1-2 
aloud three times; jump on the fourth. Iden- 
tify these sections as “measures.” Now count 
silently; after jumping on the fourth mea- 
sure make a picture with your body: stretch, 
collapse, hands on your head, etc. Find one 
picture for everyone to try. Change pictures. 
6. Game 

Using unpitched percussion instruments, 
each group of four performs the composition 
they developed in #5. 

All those who found the same solution per- 
form together. Groups develop a 4-beat spo- 
ken introduction to each piece using colors 
such as “red, yellow, green, blue,” or any 


other combination. 


The pitch introduced for Grade 2 was m-s-m. Now they will use the pattern to create 
original music using the pattern by variation and extension. Preparation includes a review of 


Lead Through That Sugar and Tea by rote and from staff notation. 
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2. Creating Phrases 
Students arranged in 2 lines facing xylo- 
phones on a table. Bars are arranged C D 
E G. First player plays m-s—m-r (E G E D) 
pattern (4 beats); second player finishes the 


1. Singing Game 
Students arranged in partners. First phrase: 
students clap partner’s hands (4 beats) then 
clap own (4 beats). Partner 1 then makes up 
motions for 4 beats; partner 2 makes up dif- 


ferent 4-beat motions. Perform these body 


phrase with a new 4-beat arrangement of 


percussion parts while singing Lead Through pitches ending on C. These players move to 


That Sugar and Tea. the end of the line and the next repeat the 
game until all have had a turn to play. 
4. Game 


Sing the song, substituting unpitched in- 


3. Substitution 
In a circle sing the song, but each individ- 
ual in order substitutes new things to eat or | struments for the goodies added in the last 


drink. Lead through that (lemonade) lead 
through that (chocolate). 


activity. Sing “lead through that (xxx) and 


lead through that (xx). Give the instruments 


Proceed around the circle until each student | to new players on the song repeat, and so on 


has had a chance to contribute. until everyone has had a chance to play. 
6. Improvisation 


5. Song Game 


Speak, then sing the familiar rhyme using | Students play four instruments arranged in 


s-m-—s or m—s—m for 3 lines, ending with m—| C pentatonic. Each member of the group 


r—d. improvises a tune for 1 line of the rhyme 


One for the money One for the money. The non-playing students 
Two for the show, are arranged in 4 lines behind the players to 
Three to get ready and wait for their turns to improvise. 

Four to go! 


In groups of 4, each student sings 1 line and 


claps once on the numbers. On the repeat, 


singer 2 becomes singer 1, 3 becomes 2, 4 


becomes 3, and 1 is now 4 and so on until all 


students have had a turn to sing each line. 
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Making Sense of Music 


You have been fostering reflective participation in the previous sections of this project by 
encouraging concentration, exploration, and cooperation in addition to refining ideas and 
inventing new music. Now your students will be able to show and tell you what they have 


learned. We'll begin with opportunities to demonstrate rhythm understanding, concentrat- 
ing on ¢ JJ and duple meter. 


Rhythm Notation 


Students provide barlines to indicate duple meter in the following examples: 


ial Ce ee ee ae 
2A ATS ne 
eee eee oso) 


Students complete the measures by adding one of the three different symbols that they know: 


Core) }.) 


2. ie! ie i! | 
eee wr seo oi ie | 
a3 |} P \d | 


Choosing between two options, students circle the 4-beat phrase that is played: 


<n ae ere 
5, ee eee 
 Srsbe gael 1 iteerohelne ee 


Rhythm Identification—Around the Circle 

Students speak the following rhyme fragments written on the board. Each student chooses 
one to perform by patting quarters and clapping eighths. The class guesses which one was 
chosen by the performer. Then the next student performs, and so on around the circle. I sug- 
gest that you do not show the notation, but rather let your students figure out the quarter / 


eighth-note relationships from the text: 
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Lo eee alee om 
One, two tie my shoe Here comes a_ blue - bird 
Joradey owners Tia LHS ata OP 
Jean Jean dressed in green Jel - ly in the bowl 
Ba ie a mach phe: A eee 
Mar -y had a lit - tle lamb 1 see the moon 


Pitch Passing Game in a Circle 

Student 1 sings two pitches selected from the s-m—r—d pattern. Student 2 sings two differ- 
ent pitches from those sung by student 1. Pitches can be sung in any order and pitches can 
be repeated. Continue passing the pitches around the circle, avoiding those sung by your im- 


mediate predecessor. 


Pitch Notation 
Choosing between two options, students circle the pitch pattern played: 
1 2 


ee dc ee 
EE 
SS 


= 
i) 


eX 
aif 

eBNS 
el! 


Listening 

Students clap the beat as a duple meter piece is played. Next they might tap wrists together 
for the first beat, tap fingertips together for the second; pat thighs with palms down for the 
first beat, tap shoulders for the second; or find a different way of illustrating duple meter in 
movement. I've selected Branles de Village by Jean-Baptiste Besard (Orff Schulwerk Today CD 
Track 11) for this activity because tempo changes, particularly the accelerando at the end of 
the piece, will capture the attention of your young listeners. However, any of your own duple 
meter recordings will inspire similar student participation. A particularly delightful culmi- 


nating activity is to invite students to play along with the orchestra by adding a hand drum 
on each downbeat. 
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Making Music 


Level 4 Project III: Rhythm 


The Skill Development Chart for Project III indicates that we'll be teaching triple meter and 
/a-centered pentatonic in this presentation phase. For this project, I’ve chosen to begin with 
rhythm. ‘The students have been working primarily in duple meter up to this point, so our first 
assignment is to help them distinguish triple from duple meter. Movement is an efficient way 
into this task and many possibilities present themselves. 

* Teacher sets the tempo on a hand drum, accenting the first of two beats; students per- 
form a step-clap pattern, stepping on the downbeat and clapping on the second beat. 

* Teacher changes the accent to the first of three beats; students step on the first and clap 
on beats two and three. 

* An appointed student plays a triangle or finger cymbals as a signal to change from step- 
clap (duple) to step-clap-clap (triple) meter (or the reverse) while teacher accompanies 
on hand drum to keep the tempo secure. 

* Students develop a visual symbol system to illustrate duple vs. triple meter. Possibilities 
include horizontal lines divided into two or three sections with a double line on the first 
beat or a lafge circle followed by one or two smaller ones. 

- Seated students pat-clap or pat-clap-clap as first teacher, then student, points to the 


“score” of the invented symbols. 
Come Be Merry, Dance and Sing 
= ee 
be 


mer - ry, dance and sing, and hap - py be this sum - mer day. 


Come 


- Teacher sings Come Be Merry Dance and Sing, possibly changing the term “summer day” 


to “autumn day.” Students echo. 
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Caution: This simple piece works very well as a canon, with the second voice entering 
on the third measure—but remember, we’re working on meter, so that extension will 
be explored another day. 

- Students perform the left, right thigh-patting accompaniment shown in the materials 
collection. It imitates the melodic rhythm exactly. 

- The pat-left, pat-right, pat-left ostinato is more challenging—especially if you invite 
your class to sing while patting the ostinato. 

» Finally, change the melodic rhythm thigh-patting accompaniment from triple to duple 
by first patting left-right-right, then left-right. Discover the effect of singing the song 
in duple, rather than the familiar triple. 


Level 4 Project III: Pitch 

Our second objective focuses on pitch, specifically /a-centered pentatonic. For this exercise, 
a Hungarian song with text by Christina Rossetti is provided: Something Told the Wild Geese. 
While the piece presents rhythmic difficulties such as changing meter, fermata, and rests at 
the ends of motives, it rewards investigation because of the perfectly outlined /a-pentatonic 


scale in the first and last phrases of the piece. 


Something Told the Wild Geese 
Christina Rossetti Hungarian Folk Melody 


la-centered pentatonic 


ee 


Some-thing told the wild geese it was time to go. Though the fields lay 
| oo 
== SS SS SS See 
gold-en some-thing whis-pered “snow!” Leaves were green and stir-ring ber-ries 
(BN 
Os ——— Ss 
— = — — 
lus-ter glossed. But be-neath warm feath-erssome-thing cau-tioned “frost.” 


* Begin by reading the evocative printed song text: 


Something told the wild geese it was time to go, 
Though the fields lay golden something whispered “snow,” 
Leaves were green and stirring berries luster glossed, 


But beneath warm feathers something cautioned “frost.” 


Take some time to guess what the “something” in the poem might be. What words sug- 


gest the poem’s ambiguity—why is it too early to predict winter? 
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Review do-pentatonic by singing, playing on a xylophone, and reading from a tone syl- 
lable ladder: 7, Now move high /a down an octave and sing the pitches again: s 
5 


mn 
mM r 
r d 
d ] 


Add high /a to the ladder and sing the /a-pentatonic scale: / [lis 

Teacher sings the melody to students whose eyes are closed. Discover the d—l, motives 
that occur twice in the song. Teacher sings the song again, omitting measures 2 and 10, 
inviting students to sing d—/, /, to fill in the empty measures. 

Invite two students to alto xylophones with bars arranged in F pentatonic. One plays 
d-l —d answered by the other who plays m-s—m. Add r at the end of each motive result- 
ing in the phrase d—/,—d-r—-m-s—m-r; end with the class singing d—/, 1. 

* Students sing the entire phrase arhythmically with syllables from the tone syllable lad- 
der. They have now learned the first and last phrase of the piece. Now add the rhythm 
and sing with text. 


SS 


Some-thing told the wild geese it was time _ to go. 
But be -neath warm feath -ers some-thing whis-pered StrOS tam 


* ‘The B section of the piece includes an exploration of /a-penatonic pitches that emerge 
from the descending /a-pentatonic scale: /-s—-m-r. This is the material of the repeated B 
section of the piece that will also be taught arhythmically. 

* Control of the pitch material leads us to mastery of the song itself. We know that the 
first two measures are repeated at the end; now we can insert the B section of the piece. 

* Add the three repeated phrases of the B section to the familiar A to enjoy the entire /a- 


centered pentatonic melody. 


Making Up Music 
Project III for students in this level involved an introduction to triple meter and /a-centered 


pentatonic. Let’s begin with rhythm games. 
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1. Invent a Canon 
Sing Come Be Merry Dance and Sing in can- 
on, with the second voice entering on the 


second measure (on the word “merry”). Now 


clap the canon without singing to discov- 


er that the rhythms are the same. ‘This is 
not an appealing canon! Partners create a 
4-measure triple meter clapping canon that 
becomes interesting when the second voice 
enters on the second measure. ‘She trick is to 
use different rhythms on each measure. ‘The 
last measure will be a dotted half note. 

3. Stepping and patting in triple meter 

Say the rhyme: 


Rid-dle me ree, 
Rid-dle me ree, I'll 
Tell you a riddle, you 


Tell one to me. 


Class seated in a circle pats the pulse on the 
first beat of three (Riddle, ree, Tell, riddle, 
Tell, me) while one student steps the first 
beat walking around the circle. The person 
where he stops (on “me”) draws a riddle from 
a hand drum. ‘The person who answers the 
riddle correctly is the next to walk around 
the circle. Here are a few riddles; your stu- 
dents will surely contribute others. 
What goes up and down the stairs without 
moving? 
Carpet 
What can you catch but not throw? 
Cold 
The more there is the less you see. 
Darkness 
What has to be broken before it can be 
used? 
An egg 
Why don’t lobsters share? 
Because they are shellfish 
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2. Play a Canon 

Partners join a small group to share their 
canons. Try out some of the original 4-mea- 
sure canons by asking one part to clap and 
the second part to pat the rhythms. Each 
group then chooses a canon to perform for 
the class using drums for Part 1 contrasted 


with claves for Part 2. 


4. Making Up a New Piece 

Class claps cards printed with various 
rhythm patterns in triple meter. Cards are 
then distributed to groups of four who ar- 
range them to make a rhythm composition. 
The last measure is always the dotted half 
note. [he group stands in a row holding up 
their cards for the class to play. Does anyone 
from the class want to play the composition 
as a solo? Or how about a duet—two people 
clapping the pattern that is held up? 


Here are some possible patterns: 


eid Ciner a pee el 
LDA J [Ee 
Pi Pipa 
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5. Feel twos and threes 

Side to side: Step left, tap right in duple. 
(Repeat) 

Jump forward and back in triple. 
(Continue) 

Groups of students develop other ideas to 


show the contrast between duple and triple 


in their bodies with no verbal cues. 
Hand drum players realize the movement 
in sound—accenting the first beat of the me- 


ter contrasts. 


6. Combine meters 

The Clap in Triple/Pat in Duple duet from 
Music for Children Volume I (printed in 
Rhythm Elements Grade 4 of the Materials 
Collection) contains a duple meter accom- 
paniment paired with a triple meter rhythm 
first voice. Teach the second part from nota- 
tion and the first by rote. Even better, create 
your own four bars of triple to perform with 


the duple meter accompaniment. 


Silt 
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We also address /a-centered pentatonic in the third project. While we could assume that 
students understand the difference between do- and /a-centered pentatonic, it is best to take 


nothing for granted so we begin with do-pentatonic based on F. 


2. Inventing 6-beat /a-pentatonic melodies 


1. Transfer from do- to /a-pentatonic 
Play a descending do-centered pentatonic 
scale in F from high do to low do on an AX 


with B and E removed and arranged verti- 


While a bass xylophone plays a triple-meter 


ae J other melodic instruments 
aS ee. 


invent 2-measure patterns using m rd. Now 


change the bass ostinato to J 2 to hear 
aT, 


cally by leaning it against a chair. Class then 


sings syllables along with the xylophone 


player. Now remove high do (F) add low /a 


(D) and sing the resulting /a-centered scale. | the effect of the new tonal center. Keep the 


Review measures 3 and 6 of Something | mrd for improvisations over this new osti- 


Told the Wild Geese. One group sings / , d l on 
half notes while the other sings the descend- 


nato. 


Return to the full /a-centered scale. Four 


ing /a-pentatonic melody. Create a text for students play 2-measure patterns in sequence 


the 8-beat melody. Winter’s coming soon, soon | over the /a-centered BX ostinato, (the fourth 


might be a place to start—it can be used as | measure is a dotted half note). 


an introduction to the Wild Geese song. Make your triple meter piece sound like 


a lullaby, a clown dance, a sad story or an- 


other idea suggested by the class. 


3. Invent 8-beat /a-centered pentatonic mel- 


4. Add body percussion (and possibly 
odies pitched percussion) to /a-pentatonic melody 
Bass instruments play an ostinato pattern 


Sing Mary Mack. Treat the rhythm freely (in 


based on Ja: /-d-r—m—r—m-—r—d in eighth | a syncopated jazz style). 


ba we 


L, ih, d Le il d 
- Mack, Dress’d in black, 


notes. When this is secure, add melody im- 


provisations on other instruments using the 


entire /a-centered pentatonic scale: eh 


m—s—l with no rhythmic restrictions except 


fd ee ee ee ae 
1 


6 GF wl # amie Ch Uh 


Sil - ver but-tons all down_ her back. 


to end on the eighth beat with a quarter 


note. The improvisations should end on /a. 


Fill in the rests with body percussion; trans- 


fer rhythms to pitched instruments if time 


allows. 
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5. Create a /a-centered pentatonic melody | 6. Card games based on /a-centered penta- 


for a new text in triple meter tonic 


Pass the /a-pentatonic scale around the class. | Prepare 6 cards with a single /a-centered 
Teacher begins with low Ja, first student 
sings d, second 7, third m, fourth s and the 


fifth 7. The teacher begins again and the 


pentatonic pitch printed on each. Six stu- 
dents hold the cards in the scale sequence. 
Class sings the pitches. 

Now the holders huddle and decide on 


new pitch arrangements, and the class at- 


pitch passing game continues. 


The 5 singers now form small groups. 


Play a BX ostinato to establish triple | tempts to sing the pitches that result. Repeat 


meter and moderate tempo: 


i Aes eee eee 


Pa ad = Le igh 


until interest wanes, or frustrations mount! 


To transfer to notation, a new group of 6 


chooses an arrangement that will be trans- 


ferred to a staft. After low /a is identified on 


| Say the text in triple meter: the staff (D), student volunteers attempt to 


The house cat sits and smiles and sings, notate the remaining pitch cards. 


He knows a lot of secret things. 


Group 1 creates a melody for the first 
line of text, group 2 for the second. 

Group 3 creates a new melody for the 
first line, group 4 invents a new second 
fine—and so on around the class. Decide on 
2 melodies that fit well in sequence and per- 


form the original /a-pentatonic melody. 
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Making Sense of Music 


The preceding activities have prepared your students to demonstrate what they know and can 


do. We'll begin with notation of duple and triple meter patterns. 


Rhythm dictation in duple and triple 


Circle the example played from the following three options: 


iS ee a a eee 
Qe Sarde itl dui heed) Pa | sae eee 
Sa eo mal Gre dcchon two Rear dd eonicake etl 
4 Alike bat Pas Tamme meee ly 281 pe 
Ste eee demivel| «22h SU A eae 
Css we Sonieesee dvdletine aleve BRP pie ep 


Meter Organization 


Add barlines to arrange the following rhythms in duple and triple meters: 


1sDuale vu, duel a,) 0 so ee 

DiTiples 0) 3 ss « cae 
3.Duple J J J some. a a 
AVL rpleel ge lace! adel ga d 2 


Meter Transfer 
Students in teams of 4 or 6 arrange, then perform, the following rhyme in either duple or 
triple accompanied by body percussion that highlights the meter: 


Strawberry strawberry strawberry pie, 
IfI don’t get some I think I will die. 


Pitch Notation 


Choosing between two options, students circle the pitch pattern played: 
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sl 
= 
> 
— 

WS) 


NS 
al 
RIL 
cul 
RII 


Singing Patterns in a Circle 
Class sings pitches from a descending /a-pentatonic scale: mrd Li. Then sing the same pitches 
in ascending fashion: /, dr m. This now becomes an individual passing game: singer 1 sings 


the descending pattern, singer 2 ascending, and so on around the circle. 


A Relay Rhyme in do- or /a-Pentatonic 
Students line up in four groups behind a table on which xylophones are arranged in F penta- 


tonic: C DF GAC D. Say, clap, and pat the jump-rope rhyme: 


2. y ld J Pe ee aie d I 


I scream, You scream, We all scream for ice cream. 


Each player plays the rhyme on the xylophone, ending on either do or /a. Class guesses 


which one was chosen. 


Z 
Listening 

You'll discover the level of your students’ aural acuity if you do this as an individual, rather 
than a group effort. I’ve selected a piece by Handel for triple meter practice, but other triple 
meter rondos will work just as well. The first theme of my Handel choice (Orff Schulwerk To- 


day CD Track 20) is based on this rhythm: 
om 2 & eee ee ee ee 


After clapping the rhythm (the second and third fingers into the palm of the opposite 
hand is a quiet way to participate), listen to discover the second appearance of the theme. 
After this practice, students listen to the entire composition, counting the number of times 


the theme appears (six). Each student writes her vote on a card to hold up when the piece is 


finished. 
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Level 6-7 Projects 


Making Music 


Level 6 Project II: Rhythm 


The rhythm Project HI for Grade 6 involves performing the eighth note-two sixteenths 


rhythm figure: 2 o «Because students have recently met the four sixteenth note pattern 
! a 4 this is a logical next step in their rhythmic encounters. And what an encounter 
awaits them! Two selections chosen from the Music for Children Volumes I and IV offer short, 


but lively, examples in which the pattern can be isolated and experienced. 


2 
clap 4 


eg di digdr die Ss Dig di digdr Hie i rg 2 


Students step and clap quarter notes. Now step quarters and clap eighth notes. Finally 
step quarters and clap sixteenth notes. 

‘Three players are given percussion instruments: finger cymbals represent quarter notes, 
claves eighth notes, and maracas sixteenth notes. As students step the beat accompa- 
nied by the teacher on a hand drum, the percussion players indicate the note values to 
be clapped. Beware! The class will be confused if the percussion players change too rap- 
idly. This game builds aural acuity and quick reaction response, as well as understand- 
ing beat divisions. 

Teacher notates four sixteenth notes, students pat on their right, then left thighs. 
Students pat the beat on their left thighs, then pat the sixteenth note pattern on their 
right. Play both simultaneously. Reverse the task: pat the beat on the right thigh; pat 
the sixteenth notes on the left. 

Teacher now ties the first two sixteenth notes together resulting in: Aca J J 
Students clap the pattern three times; on the fourth clap four sixteenth notes. 
Transfer these rhythms to the Thigh Patting piece from the Materials Collection. 


Ag Jes fee cee de ais fog cep epee | 
Body Percussion Duet I 
pd fred) -e 2) eee eee Pee ee Peer 
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* Read the first voice of the Body Percussion Duet from score. 


* Pat the second voice taught by imitation. 
5° Niger die calee vig ed? igo if i lige I 


After the class has performed the piece in two parts, try forming quartets, with two 
students responsible for the first voice and two for the second. Finally, if your class is full of 


rhythmic whizzes, try performing the piece as duets. 


Level 6 Project II: Pitch 

Because we left the realm of do and /a pentatonics with the introduction of the re-centered 
pentatonic in the last project, students have become aware that any pitch can serve as the tonal 
center. Both pieces that follow are written in C pentatonic with E (zi) as the tonal center. 
Your pitch-sophisticated students will find this new aural material a territory worth explor- 
ing. I have not encountered mi-pentatonic in the American folk song repertoire, so we will 
meet this new pentatonic in instrumental pieces. Two examples are offered here, but one will 


surely be more than sufficient for a 30-minute class period. 


. Instrumental Piece III 
mi-pentatonic Gunild Keetman 


shee ae Ja hsee ty aig ot agile oh feel) 
pepe ss a 


* With instruments arranged in C pentatonic, play one octave of the pitches of the do- 
centered scale (C to C). Next, review the re-pentatonic scale by playing an octave of 
those pitches (D to D). Now we are ready to explore the mi-pentatonic scale by playing 
an octave from E to E. 

* Beginning on high E, xylophones play down the pentatonic scale (EDCAG) to low E. 
Repeat, omitting the low E. Play in the following rhythm: i) a) cl Je Then play: 


seals eel 1th vow dal 


Lee iE EP GM I Ee 


* Glockenspiels follow with high s—m, s—m, s—m, s. 
: 2 5 . = 2 5 2. | 
Full orchestra (metallophones added) plays the last two measures. 


Se —————— 
= i 
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Mi-Pentatonic Xylophone Canon (excerpt) 


mi-pentatonic Steven Calantropio 


Fai —= As 
ee ree, SSeS = ae 
The Calantropio xylophone piece printed above offers special challenges in the second 
and fourth measures. We will begin with these and play the first and third after they have 
been mastered. 
* Left hand plays the descending pattern: D C A E. When this is secure add right hand 
on after-beats: E E G D. It will take time to manage the hand-crossing on beats 3 and 4. 


¢ ‘The fourth measure is somewhat less complicated because the left hand remains on E 


throughout. This measure can easily be taught by singing the pitches in a comfortable 


range. 2 4 == ‘oom : 


¢ Add the first measure. 
— 


* Now add the third measure (an ascending pentatonic scale beginning on C) followed 


by the fourth measure to realize an abridged version of this piece. 
Because these lessons are the first encounters with the objective, they are limited to spe- 
cific rhythm and pitch performances. Tune in next week to discover opportunities to play with 
this material by extension and variation: the improvisation that invites student input and re- 


sults in the satisfaction of making the music one’s own. 
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Making Up Music 
We'll follow our previous practice of developing explorations of rhythmic material based on 


Project III of the Skill Development Chart. At this level we're working with various arrange- 


ments of sixteenth notes; specifically in this project 


1. Extending known material 2. Variations on known material 


Review the Body Percussion Duet already 


learned. Transfer the second part (which 


Review the Thigh Patting Piece learned ear- 


lier. Develop a second 8-beat section based 


was originally patted) to clapping and hand 


on the original, using combinations of eighth 


and sixteenth notes and performed by step- | drums. Drums now play this part while 


ping and clapping. This becomes the B sec- clappers develop variations on the first part 


tion to the original A. Both rhythm and | by changing the third and fourth measures, 


color are contrasted: the A section rhythms | while retaining the rhythms of the first two 


are patted, the B section stepped and_| measures. Or change the first two, and keep 


measures three and four constant. Repeat 


clapped. 


the new variations to create eight-measure 


rhythmic themes to perform with the drum 


accompaniment. 


4. Playing rhythmic pieces on unpitched 


3. Inventing new rhythmic pieces 
Count off from one to four to form small | percussion instruments 
groups. Develop 8-beat rhythmic phrases | Try this ostinato first by patting, then trans- 


that contain only one measure of the eighth, | ferring to bongo drums: 


a ee 


On the repeat, add lower drums on the beat. 


two-sixteenth pattern. Groups clap their 
pieces for one another, possibly linking two 


phrases that fit well together. 


On the next repeat add an invented claves 


part. Finally mark the end of the phrases 


with finger cymbals on the last beat. 


Try other instrumental combinations. 
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5. Playing Pitched Percussion Rhythms 
The Body Percussion Duet I is the rhythmic 
source of the Xylophone Piece from Music 
for Children labeled Transfered to Instruments. 


6. Layering rhythms 
Now we'll layer rhythms to create a piece 


that combines instrumental colors. Students 


select 3 percussion instruments to play a 
You can teach the SX melodic outline in syl- 


lables. 


ice Aled RE sl 


0) up ii Sa a as al ll sis eal ta es a 


succession of 3 beats followed by a rest. This 
might result in: finger cymbals, claves, tri- 
angle, rest. Hand drums will be reserved to 
play the rhythmic theme: 


Jddedidaiadidl sidaa adele 


The cabasa or maracas now add a steady 


After the transfer to pitch has been accom- 
plished, invent unpitched parts to comple- eighth note pulse. 
ment the given rhythms. After at least two repetitions of this, stu- 
dents have 16 beats to pass their instruments 


to another player and the piece resumes. 


The exploration of pitch at this stage is complicated by the fact that American pentatonic 
folk song literature that is not do- or /a-centered is rare. However, as pointed out earlier, at 
this level we are teaching pitch relationships that can be explored on barred instruments that 
use any member of the pentatonic scale as do. We have already encountered re-pentatonic; the 
current pitch investigation of Project III is m-pentatonic. 

We have a remarkable guide to help us play with this music on instruments. In his match- 
less and enduring book, What to Listen for in Music’, Aaron Copland offers a selection of typi- 
cal variation formulas. His suggestions, while by no means exhaustive, offer ideas that can be 


incorporated by students, as well as composers. 


A. Harmonic variants: 
1. The melody is retained, but the accompanying harmonies are transformed. 
2. Melody and accompaniment are retained, but the texture becomes enriched. 
3. All traces of the melody are lost; only the accompaniment (chordal skeleton) is retained. 


4, The accompaniment (chordal skeleton) itself is varied. 


B. Melodic variants: 
1. Melody becomes more florid. 
2. Melody becomes less florid. 


3. Theme is transferred to a lower register. 


C. Rhythmic variant: 
1. Change meter. 
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D. Contrapuntal variants: 
1. Add a new theme to the original. 
2. Subject a single phrase to contrapuntal treatment. 


You'll realize that we have already used some of Copland’s ideas in our previous impro- 
visation efforts. Now we apply them to the new melodic material that we are undertaking in 
our exploration of mi-pentatonic. 

It seems obvious to me that at this stage of musical development the students do not need 
a heavy dose of theoretical information; they simply need to know what pitches to use in their 
confrontations with a new tonal center—in this case, mi. I suggest that you begin with a pic- 


ture of barred instruments that illustrate do-pentatonic. 


dnrnm Gla Sel Dee 
LU pHEMHGHA 


cHDHEMmGr Ar 


Students have been encountering this since the first stage of their musical instruction, 
and so should have no difficulty singing that pentatonic scale in ascending and descending 
order. But now the fun begins. Instead of beginning on do, students use the same pitches, 
but change the tonal center to mi. So they will sing m-s—L-d-r—m in both ascending and de- 
scending scales. When these sounds are in their ears, the students are ready to apply variation 


techniques to both familiar and new material. 


1. Change rhythm of a familiar piece 


2. Change the tonal center of a familiar 
Review the Keetman Instrumental Piece ex- | piece from mi- to do-pentatonic 
plored in the previous mi-pentatonic pitch | Play the Keetman melody on xylophones 
project written in compound duple meter. | with the previously added ostinato. Now 


Perform in duple meter with all instruments | change the ostinato to a broken bordun 


basedon C: } § = a5 = = | 


in unison, adding a BX ostinato: 


—— 
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3. Thicken the texture of a familiar piece 


4. Experiment with color contrasts in a new piece 


‘| Play the Keetman melody, this time on 


Sight-read the new mi-pentatonic melody 
glockenspiels, adding the original BX osti- 


SSS 
oS Seo 


Try playing the first and second measures 


nato. Students invent new complementary 
ostinatos for SX and AX. 


Play all four voices, then add percussion 


instruments on the last two bars. 


on one instrument, the last two on another. 
Add an accompaniment on E if you 

wish. 

6. Make the melody more (or ie) florid 

Small groups will be assigned to a) add notes 


5. Play the new melody in the bass 
Assign the melody to BX and BM and add 
other voices above, such as octave Es or other | to the newly learned melody or b) take notes 
pitches from the mi-pentatonic scale. away. Add a bass ostinato to secure rhythmic 


momentum. 


Making Sense of Music 


We've discovered opportunities in earlier levels to reflect on skills and understandings that 


have been developed as students were making and making up music. While reflecting on 
musical responses would have been a natural part of the process of creating music, it is given 
emphasis in this last section as students now teach us what they have learned. At this level 
they will meet aural and written challenges that require concentration and skill, but that are 


typically presented in a playful way—musical games to engage their ears and their minds. 


Rhythm Passing Game for Playing in a Circle 


Player 1 claps: ‘ieee | ie Ar 
Player 2 claps: ia Sora a7) si | 


Player 3 imitates Player 1 rhythm 
Player 4 imitates Player 2 rhythm 
Continue alternating rhythms around the circle. If someone misses, the game begins 


again. Or ask students to create different rules. 


Mi-Pentatonic Scale Relay 
Form four lines in front of four xylophones placed on a table. 
Player 1 plays four pitches from the mi-pentatonic scale, beginning on mi. 
Player 2 plays four different pitches. 
Player 3 plays four different pitches. 
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Player 4 plays four pitches, ending on mi. 
After the pitches are played, each player goes to the end of the line. 


‘The next four players must play exactly the pitches that the preceding player invented. 
So player 5 plays 1, player 6 plays 2, etc. The object is, of course, to keep the same pitches to 
the end of the line (the game of telephone offers a helpful comparison). Hint: pitches closer 


together are easier to remember than those with big leaps. 


Rhythmic Dictation 
On your rhythm sheet, circle the pattern that I play: 


1 2 3 
l 26 «6 reer 2 pany e | sda Pere | 
a id Svdede di Seed ies eee eee 
a eas ldddee| dees bee | spppR ene I 


Melodic Dictation 
On your pitch sheet, circle the pattern that I play: 


1 2 
ec APT Bb ig RP oe) epee 


3 
inlaeoees tal 


g 
m Ss Se 1 mR m r ett ms TS 
aa ce a ce 
ra iT rom 5 5 read spieet 
Sees gs ele oP ete, lo mapee et mee ceeec men eee ery 
re Sere a Gas Tee. a sm Sona 


Listening 
Steve Martland’s Principia (Orff Schulwerk Today CD Track 21) offers a wealth of material to 
engage young listeners. To explore it, divide your class into six teams. Using one of a pair of 
dice, roll it to determine which of the following questions each team will answer. For example, 
if you roll 3, then the first group will answer the third question. 

Of course, you'll call on a student to be the roller, and you'll roll again if a number comes 
up twice. I've developed the following questions, but you'll surely think of others. 

1. How many themes do you hear? (four) 

2. What is the main difference between them? (length) 

3. How are the themes organized ? (4 BA CAD A) 

4. How does the composer indicate that a new theme has begun? (orchestration) 

5. What musical element does the composer use for expressive purposes throughout the 

piece? (silence) 


6. What one word best describes the rhythm of the piece? (syncopation) 
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Everything in the universe has a rhythm, 
everything dances 
—Maya Angelou 
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The Materials Collection 
I’ve attempted to respect Orff’s advice in the materials collection presented here. It is a com- 


pilation of rhythmic and melodic pieces designed to build skills and encourage improvisation; 
the pieces are specifically chosen for each of the three levels of the Project Model. Almost all 
of the pieces have been selected from previously published Schott collections. They now find 
themselves in a new context as models in a sequence developed for building musical skills 
and understanding. 

Many of the pieces have been abridged in order to encourage improvisation extensions, 
as well as to illustrate possibilities for student composition. The emphasis on brevity focuses 
attention on the specific pitch or rhythm issue at hand and which is easier to highlight in a 
concise example. Care must be taken to perform instrumental pieces as written: stems up in- 
dicate right hand, stems down are performed by the left hand. 

While the collection is organized by grade level, I would urge you to consider a larger 
context, namely, two-year units. That in turn should encourage you to consider that the pitch 
and rhythm elements presented here may be applied more broadly than at a single grade level. 
You may also wish to revisit the same material during a second year to encourage mastery that 
may not have been achieved at the first encounter. 

You will notice an absence of multi-layered instrumental pieces and song accompaniments 
in this collection. As we observed earlier in this book, focusing on specific rhythmic and me- 
lodic elements results in less emphasis on matters of texture, form, and color. However, please 
check the sources listed in the Reference section for more elaborate settings of the rhythmic 
and melodic examples provided here, as well as imaginative dance and movement ideas. As 
your students master skills in their Projects work, it will give them a new sense of satisfaction 
to hear the pieces they have investigated come to life in more ambitious settings. Making en- 


semble music is a terrific reward for their efforts! 
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7. Grades 2-3: Rhythm and 
Pitch Examples 


A Suggested Sequence of Rhythm and Pitch Elements for Grades 2-3 


Grade 2 
Rhythm Elements 
[~ 

Wm J? 

ne eee 

AViceas oats 
Pee ee eae ar 
Grade 3 

fey 2s ora st} 
ers. 

ieee ee 

e 2Ae Bie 
Vo} 


Pitch Elements 
m—r—-d 

d-r-—m 

m—s—m 

s—l-s 


s—m—d 


d-r—-m-s 

s—m—r—d 

s—l-s—m 

/'-s'-m—r—d (do-centered pentatonic) 


d-r-m-s—l-d' (do-centered pentatonic) 
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Skill Development Chart 


Grades 2-3 


I Il 


4 ce 


Red Roses 


One for Ice Cream 


m-r—d d-r—m m-s—m 


Didn’t Old Noah All Around the 


Buttercup 


Lead Through 
That Sugar and 
Tea 


I Il 


Aecadi  \j 2 J 


Old Mother Witch | Who’s That? 


ae 


White Sand and 
Grey Sand 


d-1r—m-s s—m—r—d s-L-s—m 
White Sails on the | Alabama Gal Here Comes A 


Sea Bluebird 


q) 
Le 
pe) 
Q 
a”) 
Qo 
wz 
=F 
Sl 
a 
= 
Gq) 
a) 
pe) 
Qu. 
oO 
Qo 
ay 
co 
@) 
=r 
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s—l-s 


Willowbee 


IV 


Bl lake 


Ring Around the 
Moon 


l-s—m-r—-d 


Great Big House 


s—m—d 


Bought Me A Cat 


2 
Ezekiel Saw the 
Wheel 


d—-r—m-—s-—l d 


O Watch the 
Stars 
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Grades 2-3 Rhythm Examples 


Rhythm Elements—Grade 2 


Ree eit eee deed oo do dees 


R 
One for ice cream, two for so - da, Three to walk to NorthDa - ko - ta. 
II. 2 2 ea el eee eer ea ae BOS nd gone 
Jack, Mack, Rim ram _ rack, Ree rye row andI’ll_ be right back! 
Ne 2. Re cine ‘eae Bie veal i a Bh es ie hte i 
Red ros-es, blue ros-es, pink ros-es too, Have somejumps for Mis-ses Blue. 
te, See ae ae ae ee ae fee ar ee 
Mar - y~ Ann, Mar - y_ Ann, Make the  por- ridge in the pan 
wee, ye. ee tee ae. ica 
Make it _ thick, make it thin, Make it an - y way you can. 
Jean Jean dressed in green, Went down-town to eat ice cream. 


Rhythm Elements—Grade 3 


i A as ye A eS eee) ie 


i 
Old moth-er witch, Fell in aditch Picked up apen-ny and thought she was rich. 
Us ee Sey eee ee eee er eee ck ee arn 
Who’s that tap-ping at the win- dow? Who’s __ that knock-ing at the door? 
Ill. 4 , denice J vd a yer d ia a ae . 
White ok and grey sand, Who'll buy my white sand? Who'll buy my grey sand? 
* 
Be aa ae atl ccc ede dey, 
Ring a-round the moon Rain is com-ing soon. 
v fire te Pods Jo a 
Good news, Charge 19 Obs Cony ine 
Je 6 Ae Oe eee ee a 
Good news, Char-i-ot’s com-in’ Don’t leave me be - hind! 


I 


| 


| 


Artful-Playful—Mindful 


Grades 2-3 Pitch Examples 
Pitch Elements—Grade 2 


ee Ga I. Didn't Old Noah 
eS ee eee EE 


e 
Did-n’t old No-ah_ build the ark? Built it out of  hick-o-ry bark. 


ee Ap eee IJ. All Around the Buttercup 
6b Pe a Se a Saree 
All a-round the but-ter-cup, one two three, if you want to takea walk, just choose me. 


Fdom-s-m UI. Lead Through That Sugar and Tea 


CA a ee 


Lead through that sug -ar and tea oh lead through that Cally 


SS = 


You lead through that sug-ar and tea and Tll lead through that can - 


ee IV. Willowbee 
SS Ss 
This way we wil-low-bee, wil-low- bee, wil-low-bee, oh this way we 
SSS See 
wil-low - bee____ night___ long. Danc - ing down the al - ley, the 
eS ee ee, = 
al- ley, the  al- ley. Danc -ing down the al - ley All night__ long. 
eae peers V. Bought Me a Cat 
Se 
Bought me a cat, cat pleased me. Fed my cat un - der 
ee ee SS ee 
yon - der tree. Cat went  fid-dle dee dee, ' fid-dle dee dee 
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Pitch Elements—Grade 3 


gd pays mere I. White Sails on the Sea 
White sails on the sea, Glide by si lent ly 

SS SS SS SS 
BiCEZ a -CSmmESOlLs = Bly, whis - per - ing, “Come a - gain to me.” 

Clk ee II. Alabama Gal 

 — —— ee 
Come through ?’na hur -_ ry, Come through ’na Ute ey. 

7 

—— 
Come through °na lie 8 Gay Al - a - bam - a gal. 
Cheri, II]. Here Comes a Bluebird 

{ =a { ri ; 

Gi See SS = = ee SS SSS 
Here comes a_blue-bird, Through my__ _win-dow, Hi did-dle-um day, day, day. 
hh ee, IV. Great Big House 

SS 22 Ss ee 
Great big house in New Or - leans For - ty stor - ies high, 

6 a SS SS 

ry room that I’ve been in, filled with pump - kin pie. 


i aoe ae, V. Oh Watch the Stars 
ot. z a ——s : =5 ————- — 


watch the Stars See how they TU, = Oh 


a ee ee eae 


watch the stars, See vey they run, The stars come out at the set-ting of the 
{ —_—— 
—= See ee re | 
sun, Oh _ watch the Stans eee See how they run.__ 
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8: Grades 4-5: Rhythm and 
Pitch Examples 


A Suggested Sequence of Rhythm and Pitch Elements for Grades 4—5 


Grade 4 

Rhythm Elements Pitch Elements 

I eel al ad-r—m-s—l-d! 

errr d-l, 

ile Pela ee: /a-centered pentatonic 

IV 42 d-I-s, 

eae yee pentachord: d—r—m-—f-s 
Grade 5 

I Bie 2 hexatonic: d-r-—m—-s—1 

ihe PRB do-centered diatonic (Ionian) 
[ese /a-centered diatonic (Aeolian) 
Iv 2 Aeolian mode 

Vou 8 Ionian mode 
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Skill Development Chart 
~ Grades 4—5 


wiydyy p epesy 


Wud F aprsy 


Gq) 
=~ 
© 
ou 
a 
wn 
re} 
=e 
pat 
2 
5 
G) 
m= 
pee) 
Qu 
o 
wn 
ae, 
> 
Oo 
=2 


I 


eae 


Clapping Duet 


Do Lord-Thigh 
Pat 


Clapping Ostina- 
to for Liza Jane 


drmsld 
Little Wheel 


Seep 
Oats Peas Beans 


Tranquillo 


Hexatonic: 


drmfsl 


Water Come-A 
Me Eye 


I 


Rae 
Clapping Canon 
Rhythmic Rondo 


al 


Hf 


Fisherman Peter 


if 


Sess. 
Rhythm Piece 
Prendes I Garde 


do-centered 
Diatonic 
(Ionian mode) 


Swan Song 


Ill 


eee 
Thigh Pat 


Come Be Merry 
Duet in Duple/Triple 


/a-centered pentatonic 


Something Told the 
Wild Geese 


Step/Clap Canon 
Leggiero 


/a-centered 
Diatonic 
(Aeolian mode) 


Dundai 


Merry Minstrels 
Thigh Pat Piece 


Going Down to 
Cairo 


Clapping in 5 


Canon in 5 


Aeolian mode 


Aeolian Lullaby 


Step and Clap 


Instrumental 
Piece 


Pentachord: 


drmfs 
Lullaby 


Clap in Five 
Five Plus Five 
Duet 

Ionian mode 


Tengo 
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Grades 4-5 Rhythm Examples 
Rhythm Elements—Grade 4 
I. Clapping Duet 


Py ice ole, ipl de idee ecutehy Sieitehe! \ 
Ae es ee o Jdaodial J Jats |e ees 


I. Do Lord—Thigh Pat 
5° ge Dig ds ede ge ge Digdgede Jie. 2) Did eet 


I. Do Lord 


SS 


Do Lord,oh do Lord,oh do re-mem-ber me, Do Lord,oh do Lord,oh do re-mem-ber me, 


a ee ee 


Do Lord, oh do Lord, oh do re-mem-ber me,Looka-way  be-yond the blue. 


I. Clapping Ostinato for Liza Jane 
eae er Cec a aisle AN pel 


I. Liza Jane 


(3 == SS 


Come my love and_ go with me, Li? Li - za Jane, Come my love and_ go with me, 


5 SS SS SS 


Lil’ Li - za: Jane. O E-li-za Lil’?Li-za Jane. O E-li-za Lil’Li-za Jane. 


II. Clapping Canon 
RIT I LI Ea) Ue 
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II. Pat Thigh or Tap Floor 


Rondo Preparation 


Aired g dg del og de ld. Fede de dei TD, et 


li. Rondo 
Orff / Keetman 


pease SEES te ea cane tee 


III. Thigh Pat: Come Be Merry Preparation 


(begin with right hand on repeat) 


ie ‘ie sip ee ee ar ‘ip 2 ie. ‘ll 


ag 2 ¢ ‘ll 


III. Come Be Merry, Dance and Sing 
oe 


Come be mer - ry, dance and sing, and hap - py be this sum - mer day. 


III. Duet: Clap in Triple / Pat in Duple 


[1. l[2. pics| 
Clap 3 4. Ayal Gis 2 Dice - ee et i | = Tl 
Pat gids jee d ae Pores eee edie. diet? i 


Artful—Playful—-Mindful 


IV. Merry Minstrels Fee Pace 
(1659-1695) 
f 
eee ee ee oe 
We mer-ry  min-strels soft mu-sic en - joy for mu-sic doth hat-red and 
rd @ 
————— ee 
mal -ice de - stroy. We sing so. blithe-ly, we drive a- way care, and 
ae ee ee eS 
with our soft har-mo-ny  ban-ish des - pair. Then hail sweet  sci- ence, hail 
t 
= ee 
heav-en - ly sound, no pleas-ure_ like_ mu-sic on _ earthcan be _ found. 


IV. Thigh Pat: 


Possible Accompaniment for Merry Minstrels 


Fo nse ie Oe lepdecrie eis eis Eee 


gor ieg priegep is geeier 


V. Step and Clap 


ap $3 a eeee ia ae: A ey DD7 dy dy ae ee ; 
Gn rs e \ 2. ee \ a. lp - ° |. we 


V. Instrumental Piece 


eipion | Cee : | 4 al 
«(6S i ee 2 of fe 4 
“ea aS es 
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| Rhythm Elements—Grade 5 


I. Oats Peas Beans 


: — a) a gery. my 2 oe 
step 8 r f Le ' ° r J 
Pe pee 
i r v i i i f rc 
I. Tranquillo Thigh Pat 
g J. ee rier eee rie: oe ele ide eee i: | 
II. Rhythm Piece for Body Percussion 
ae gage gts) - a) a) — 
— a SM pssep ees eS aeS 
: 1 v ” ? 
gg ag gs to dd See = - 
| | BE 
p 
II. Prendes I Garde 


(transfer to instruments) 


* ee > Se ee 
a 


a a é: Ae 


13th century Trouvére Melody 


sata g 2 =. =a a = eo = f o_o e A =e zz = + 
S ji a 
Pickenoen 
| 
Alto Gaee o - eo ts se oe 2, 5 oe 
Xylophone 8 Z = ; - i? > rt : 


- 
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III. Step and Clap Canon 


cp ce ater SSE! x: Bike iy Si = 


III. Leggiero 


(Transfer to Barred Instruments) 


OO i ee 
fg de ge dig Fg Sig Seg Slig Fg Se 
J ee eae 
pcg cig eg wig cc go hig cee ; 


clap 


pat 


Gunild Keetman 


Leggiero 
Syiophians | : — wed: 7 
ioe : SSar ped zee == o 
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IV. Clapping: 5 Measures of 5 (243) 
Bo J. ie ors ee mee S.J J ae 2 i 


IV. Mixolydian Canon in 5 


Gli 222 SoS a ee = =o = { 


Possible ostinato accompaniments: 


a ee 


V. Clap in Five 
Bee sake ia Al Pelee de is d ieee ee meso et a | 


V. Five Plus Five: Duet for Two Clappers 


od Ae ee ary a eee ere er er | 
PE ae ah hate) sled Miva ootalicd ite wil ia: ee d T 


Artful Playful—Mindful 


Grades 4—5 Pitch Examples 


Pitch Elements—Grade 4 


I. Little Wheel id 
drmsld' Spiritual 
; —= — a — == 
az) zo 2 = cae = wo { zs id = Soa = = 
There’s a___lit-tle wheel a turn-ing in my heart, There’sa_ lit-tle wheel a turn-ing in my 


EIS ane 


ae ee ec 


heart, inmy heart, inmy heart, There’s a_ lit-tle wheel a turn-ing in myheart. 
II. Fisherman Peter 
al, Spiritual 
sees 2 =]. 
OLAS —————— = = = {| 
Fish-er-man Pet-er__ on the sea, Drop your net boy and fol-low me. 


III. Something Told the Wild Geese 
Christina Rossetti Hungarian Folk Melody 


la-centered pentatonic 


= eee = ae 


Some-thing told the wild geese it was time to go. Though the fields lay 
t n 
o- ial 
Ee 
gold-en some-thing whis-pered “snow!” Leaves were green and stir-ring ber-ries 
(a 
t 
[oS = ee ee ae 
as rT 
lus-ter glossed. But be-neath warm feath-erssome-thing cau-tioned “frost.” 


IV. Going Down to Cairo 


ae : - American Folk Song 
SSS SS 

Go-ing down to Cai-ro good-bye anda _ bye-bye Good-bye ties Jane. 

V. Lullaby 
Deareaieen Steven Calantropio 
(2 = 
Lull a - by, lull - a - by, an -gels their watch o’er you keep -ing, 
= | 
: 2 

(See SS Se 

Lull - a- by, lull - a- by, while you lie peace-ful - ly sleep -ing.___ 
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Pitch Elements—Grade 5 
I. Water Come-a Me Eye 


Calypso 


Hexatonic 


I[2. 


‘ae - 


fi. 
=a 


@ Be 


—— 
cc ks o a. o l= : 
wa-ter come-a me eye, 


Sass 


wa-ter come-a me eye 


|[2. 


a 


Ev’-ry time I think of Li-za 
é : 


od 


—— = 


= 
eo: = @ _e_e @ woe 
wa-ter come-ame eye, 


Come back Li-za come back girl,_ 


II. Swan sg 


do-centered diatonic 


wa-ter come-a me eye. 


: Trad. 
4A = =| = 
== =| c ° = 
so SS 
When the swan sings loo loo_ loh, loo loo loh, loos looms lobe 
Then my heart is full of__ woe, full of _ woe, full of__ woe. 
/a-centered diatonic ND Dundai Tradieblebrew 
— - 
il it 
ei SS = = ee 
retzevas-rol- eyl) b: liseor= rah; loue 1 aaE Dae eas atemala 
———— i — 

a ri 
os -. 2 = 3 i = oe = = oe — i oe = || 
Dun-dai dun - a dun-dai_ da, dun-dai dun - dai__ dun-a-dai da 

IV. Aeolian Lullaby . 

Aeolian mode . American 
A | | ° 
SS 3 ——— = 

Go to) ‘sleepr = y; ba by loo loo loo loo loo, 

-@ { 

ot = SSS SS 

Close your éyes and go to sleep, while I sing to you 

V. Tengo, Tengo, Tengo 
ee Trad., Hispanic 
onian mode 

SS == = = 
Ove === , a 2 a: a a 2 oe i se o—e o <a = =| —— a || 


Ten- go, ten- go, ten- go, y tuno tie-nesna-da, Ten-go tres o- 
U-na me da le - cheun-a me da la-na, o-tra man-te 


I have, I have, I have, you have nothing, 
I have three sheep here in the arroyo. 
One gives me wool, one gives me milk, 


Another gives me butter for the week. 


ve- jas a - llien le ca-na- da. 
qui - lla pa-ra la se-ma-na. 
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9: Grades 6-7: Rhythm and 


Pitch Examples 


A Suggested Sequence of Rhythm and Pitch Elements for Grades 6-7 


Grade 6 
Rhythm Elements 
I & & 4 

il dees 

ihe hee Ae 
[Veeae 

V Pi 2 2) a | 
Grade 7 

I baie ey 
II eliaiisies 


III changing meters 
IV changing meters 


V changing meters 
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Pitch Elements 
do-centered pentatonic 
re-centered pentatonic 
mi-centered pentatonic 
sol-centered pentatonic 


Diatonic 


Mixolydian mode 
Lydian mode 
Aeolian mode 
Dorian mode 


Phrygian mode 
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Skill Development Chart 
Grades 6-7 


wydyy 9 speiy 


Youd 9 apesry 


5 
= 
gab) 
Q. 
fa”) 
N 

= 
a 
= 
q@ 
= 
pa) 
Q. 
oO 
N 
an 
= 
ie) 
2F 


Clapping Meter 


Patterns 


do-centered pen- 
tatonic 


I Want to Rise 


This Train 


Bis ao 


Two Duets: 


Without and 
With the Dots! 


Fragment from a 
West Indian Folk 
Song 


Mixolydian mode 


Shine Like A 
Star 

Ev'ry Night 
When the Sun 
Goes In 


II 


‘pp 


Clap and Step 
Thigh Patting 


re-centered penta- 
tonic 


Instrumental 
Piece I 


Instrumental Piece 


I 


II 


ple ebals 


Clapping Piece 


Rhythms for Three 
Clappers 


Piece for Two Xy- 


lophones 


Lydian mode 
Lydian Dance 
Calliope for Re- 


corders 


Il 


Dg 


Thigh Patting 


Piece 


Body Percussion 
Duet 


De allacito 


mi-centered pen- 
tatonic 


Instrumental 


Piece III 


Mi Pentatonic 
Xylophone Canon 
(Excerpt) 


Il 


Changing meters 
Twos and ‘threes: 


Clap and Step- 
Clap 


Roses: Changing 
Meter Song 


Aeolian mode 


Gone is Autumn’s 


Kindly Glow 


Evening Red and 
Morning Grey 


IV 


‘pe 


Rhythm Exercise 


Body Percussion 
Duet 


David Melech 


sol-centered pen- 
tatonic 


Instrumental! Al- 
legretto 


Xylophone Duet 


IV 


Changing meters 


Body Percussion 
Piece for 1 Player 


Body Percussion: 


Four Sounds Three 
Meters 


Changing Meter 


Instrumental Piece 
Dorian mode 
Scarborough Fair 


Instrumental Piece 


Vv 


ean ae 


Rhythms for Two 
Players 


Rhythm for Clap- 
ping and Playing 


Diatonic 


Polka from the 
Ennstal 


‘The Water is 
Wide 


V 


Changing meters 


Changing Meter 


Exercise 


Changing Meter 


Dance 


Phrygian mode 


Down in That 
Valley 


Music for Xylo- 
phone and Voices/ 


Recorders 
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Grades 6-7 Rhythm Examples 
Rhythm Elements—Grade 6 

I. Clapping Meter Patterns 
2dr GR) tapi sere J Fe 
Zo ata -é-fe JJvo i) Seales ae aids ongitgisiis rea I 


fetieiioi- idddd Ja ddddeded ott ot? vo eee lee ee Tl 


II. Clap and Step 


J iddddd ddd di ddddd di dise coeddeu Lea 
coe oe lp ¢ ce ip cn 


II. Thigh Patting 


III. Thigh Patting Piece 
) Ah, ee 
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IIT. Body Percussion Duet I 
ee fees eee R ee Ae emer PPP PaeRl aay Tl 
mE ges digdinie : i2 Pig dr dighir di, i sua 


"$ 


III. mae i to Instruments 


s = —— oe 
Eiophohe Pe : ==s— Se == f ae7 Ee 
ee eo eo ee 
@ 
aia =e ee = va : oe. 7 25 —- 


III. De allacito Rhythm 


pun ices cee ae | 


III. De allacito 
Argentina 
! — 
SS SS SS 
Dea-lla ci-to, dea-lla - ci - to, yo vie-neelcar -na-va - li - to. 
; SS 
SS ee Se eS 
Lo dos ba-jan en-pa - re - jas, yo voy ba-jan - do so - li - to. 
IV. Rhythm Exercise 


ati ee i. el comse aie ais epee aepearar es sili 7 


IV. Body Percussion Duet II 


1. clap 


fal 
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IV. Body Percussion for David Melech 
, SSS 
p p p 


step 4 p 
B 
2 = eee | 
fy ca 
IV. David Melech 
A 
Sg Z z= o— oo z = = * _ Saas = 
ss 
Da - vid Me-lech Yis - ra - el chai, chai, v - ka Vali 


B 


SS 


Da-vid Me-lech Yis-ra-el chai chai v’-ka yam, Da-vid Me-lech Yis-ra-el chai chai v’-ka yam. 


V. Rhythms for Two Players 
oor a oo 


V. Rhythm for Clapping and Playing 
aa | 
3 a. eval saire: yobs ee ile. ee ee Te es 1 


De 


| | & | 
SS Sea Se 


LP 
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Rhythm Elements—Grade 7 


I. Two Duets: Without and With the Dots! 


* Gunild Keetman 


I. Fragment from a West Indian Folk Song 


Bassez Down 


West Indian Folk Song 

. : — ; 

SS = 
Bas - sez, ma-ma, Bas-sez down. Bas-sez in the morn-ing, Bas-sez down. 


II. Clapping Piece 


nig a ey ee es |) ee ae | 
ze) 4 Ded J eid busca? ba taiiedene ll ee ele es re ori 
II. Rhythms for Three pete 


hee Bree sr apie ‘Ti! 
A idee Epo ES i | 
pA STIS a eden 


II. Piece for Two Xylophones 
Slow 1. pis a er | 


are == == t= = oe | 
spl 7 et =a Seo 


III. Twos and Threes: Clap and 2 


inne ar inv - | erie 
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III. Roses: Changing Meter Song Pe aah 


SSS Sa See 


I tend my rose bush ev -’ry day, I tend my rose bush ev -’ry 
4 | 
0 ae —— —— a 
f r r ig r 


$ —— | 
2 = eS Se Se 
day, It buds and’ blos-soms_ ev -’ry May, It buds and’ blos-soms ev-’ry May. 
4 
AM z = 3 Z o i R : s = | 
[ fe r c r ” 


IV. Body Percussion Piece for One Player 


Jane Frazee 


utes? Jidgr ds dy Dg; De Jil ar dy dy Dg d. 2 
sat Gre: Al; ae B y! g 2. A ze ; d g 2. tee 


IV. Body Percussion: 4 Sounds 3 Meters 


sep (it Bia d 133 ples 
oe ul Jie | | 3 
pat |HH 5 r -s -\s 2 | 3 
es a ae ; A 


= 
CO NCO ENOO 


San oe a 3 3 rl oe 
clap Lit eer a 3 me 

ele apes = i 

step | HHF , , 2 g 


sae 
IV. Changing Meter Instrumental Piece 


ee > — 


== oars reer: 


1 pet 


Xylophone 


Vi 


2 ial 


= = 
= 
> > > fs > >> SS 
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V. Changing Meter Exercise 
gJTI J dg Tg Tl bgp Mam 


V. Changing Meter Dance 


Jane Frazee 


A 
oe ot : sas SESE 


Soprano 2 Ln = - - J 
Recorder 2 S$ 


Alto Metallophone 1 7 = = = = 
oice 1 8 
Alto Metallophone 2 Bory = — = - 
Voice 2 8 
k Jad (Poe ree ee eee ae 
Xylophone 
ats pF a ata eee 
o—_@e 


Bass 2 é = Hee 
lophone oe o- : o. oe. fans 
Xylophone a =e ae 


5 B 
ae : 
SSS SSS = 
ry) e 
a law la la laneela: ey ala 
3 eo eo e e @ 
AX 
= = = 
9 


“ 


~ ONE RY 
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Grades 6-7 Pitch Examples 


Pitch Elements—Grade 6 


I. I Want to Rise 
do-pentatonic American 
(. = SS 
I want to rise in the ear - ly morn, I want to rise in the ear - ly morn,_ 


ee 


I want to rise in the ear - ly morn,AndT’ll nev-er sleep late any-y more. 


I. This Train 
do-pentatonic Spiritual 
ot) 4 = SS See 
This train is bound for glo-ry this train, This train is bound for glo - ry 
— iu . 
Gar == ee eS SS 
this train.__ This train is bound for glo-ry, don’t take nuth-in’ but the right’ous peo-ple, 
=: 3 
$3 ————— 
This train is bound for glo - ry this train. 


II. Instrumental Piece I 


re-pentatonic Gunild Keetman 


Si se ee 
‘SSS Se 


II. Instrumental Piece II 


re-pentatonic Gunild Keetman 


mi-pentatonic 


ane Se Ia 


e Materials Collection 


III. Instrumental Piece III 


Gunild Keetman 


= 


)_| 0 . 
eee “| 


eee et 
p | 


== 


III. Mi-Pentatonic Xylophone Canon (excerpt) 


mi-pentatonic 


Steven Calantropio 


See eee eee 
a ee eee eet 


sol-pentatonic 


IV. Instrumental Allegretto 


Gunild Keetman 


71 
=a 


=) — 
G 5 7 
A c a o@ oe : @ | — 
sey Meee = —=6--@ ig = 
— = wile fe fe e = 
————— —————— 
— SS 
@ —= 
AG = a =a os Z = a8 @ Te 
—S rr 
@ @ o 
AX f—- is a te = G —- i 
IV. Xylophone Duet Carica 
sol-pentatonic ! | 
y 


Be = 


Ea a 


Sx % = | 
AX 3 Se —~—# == F 
F s | | : | 
ic [2. 
. w- I, St : 3 = 
[o> SSS j 
2 = a f-- 
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V. Polka from the Ennstal 


Orff / Keetman 
ae o % 2 f — = : = . 
Descant 
= 
Ne (ss = Sere : 
ano == = 
ene @ S 7 - = eo = F = ; | 
with wood sticks 
S S x ae Hy 77 7] = S 
Geert i Z = : = : s i = : oe : : = - : 
posbam FI § Te 
2 eee ee 
Contrabass DR — = —— — = = = SS | 
o o 
SS ——— 
DR & = Z = = = ing e Sa = z A 
SX > a 2 = o. = : p 2 aT 
AX = 2 Z 2 i z ii z a Z =~ —- 
oe oe 
SS 
2 2 2 
« SS ——— a =} ia ae = 
SS V. The Water is Wide 
17°-century Scottish 
— t = 
SS Se 
The wa-teris wide, I can-not get o’er, and neith-er have I wings to__ 
# — 
(SSS SS Sey 
fly, Give us a__ boat__that will car-ry two, and both shallrow, my love and I. 
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Pitch Elements—Grade 7 


———— = I. Shine Like a Star 
American Folk Song 
aS [= 
ait = 7 oes | aoe “J = zs | obs 


<a eee ee 


Shine, shine, shine like a__ star in the morn- “ng =Shine, == 


| [es a, 
SS SSS 


ty 


shine, = All a-round the end-less sky, Oh yes I’m gon-na _ sky. 
I. Ev'ry Night When the Sun Goes In 
Mixolydian on D American 
2 
— SS 
(5 S3 Sa ee ee 
Ev -’ry night when the sun goes 1 ie Ev -’ry night 
Z ———= zo 
a f&—* | = Ea —— 2 
—_. _when the sun goes 1G ty, a _senn ee Ev -’ry night when the sun goes 
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II. Calliope for Recorders 
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Dorian on D IV. Instrumental Piece 
Andante Orff / Keetman 
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V. Music for Xylophone and Voices or Recorders 
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Conclusion 
Almost a century ago a virtually unknown composer in Bavaria conceived a strategy for a 


musical education based on students making and creating their own music. Rooted in dance, 
rhythmic and melodic elements performed on pitched and unpitched percussion instruments 
became the foundation of this music. These early experiments found their way to children 
throughout the world, beginning at a training center at the Salzburg Mozarteum in the 1940s, 
where Carl Orff’s Schulwerk for children was born. 

Many miles and decades separate those early efforts with the Orff movement that has 
been underway in North America for the last half-century. While much of the original idea 
has been retained, some of the philosophy remains unexplored. The most conspicuous as- 
pect of Orff Schulwerk as it is currently practiced is performance. Children are taught to 
sing, dance, and play instruments with material developed, selected, and implemented by the 
teacher. Playing (or singing or dancing)—making—nourishes the spirit, because it offers the 
potential for profound personal experience. 

Orff, however, had something even deeper in mind. He wanted to give the students op- 
portunities to create their own music because playing with the material provides a significant 
opportunity for self-expression and discovery about the way music works. Making up is as 
indispensable to musical development as is making music because it awakens and nourishes 
the powers of the spirit that Orff believed were the foundations of artistic music education. 
Musical encounters that rely mainly on teacher-directed performance miss this crucial aspect 
of Orff Schulwerk. 

Finally, what Orff did not emphasize, but what has been a quintessential feature of this 
book, is the centrality of making sense—reflection on the doing. Whether we're making 
someone else’s music or making up our own, we are encouraged to analyze, revise and refine 
the results; to explore and to remember the elements of the music we are making, to concen- 
trate and to cooperate with others while we are involved in our musical performances. As we 
learn about music, we manifest vital aspects of learning itself—the much else referred to in the 
introduction to this book. 

And so, as we conclude this investigation of the role of Orff Schulwerk in helping stu- 
dents to comprehend—as well as to perform and create music—we realize the potential of the 
original idea to propel us into a new world of music making and understanding. Orff Schul- 
werk has found a home in the world because of its universality of expression and acceptance 
of the many ways that cultures express themselves in music. This is a timeless idea. But it is 
an idea with a broader promise—to /earn about learning while developing musical skills and un- 
derstandings. 

‘This promise had yet to be realized in 1976 when Kenneth Simpson wrote Some Great 
Music Educators and it remains unmet today. Including Orff among the greats, he notes that 
promising as the ideas are, they had not yet achieved their potential. According to Simpson, 


I fancy that one reason is that he and his lieutenants have not provided sufficiently detailed 


guidance for teachers. So far we have had a multitude of peetinine, but comparatively 
little real development. 
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Simpson presents at least three factors that must be present to achieve demonstrable mu- 
sical outcomes: 
Clear objectives (What are the outcomes we desire?) 
A prescribed course (How do we achieve the outcomes?) 
Foundations laid early (How can children learn about the nature of music from 
their early encounters with the subject?) 

We have acknowledged and addressed each of these issues in this book. If teachers are 
ready to promote music education reform, I suggest that—among the many current music 
education approaches—Orff Schulwerk offers great promise for realizing the musical aspira- 
tions of today’s students. This multimedia approach invites them, whatever level of musical 
expertise they possess, to speak, to sing, to move, and to play instruments—to learn by doing. 
With these tools at their disposal, they can engage with music that they, and their classmates, 
and artists beyond their own reach, have made. And—because of their mindful engagements 
with this music—they own it. 

Your responsibility—and privilege—will be to select from the many alternatives offered 
in this book to present opportunities for your students to make, to make up and to think about 


the music that results from these encounters. And you'll be amazed what they teach you! 
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Artful—Playful—-Mindful 


A New Orff-Schulwerk Curriculum for Music Making and Music Thinking 


Jane Frazee 


Over the last half-century teachers and their students have enthusiasti- 
_ cally embraced the simple, but profound, idea that we learn music best 
|. by making it ourselves. By such means we achieve demonstrable out- 
comes that make the case for music as a crucial component of the educa- 
| tion of all students. 


Artful—Playful—Mindjul embodies this approach with a curriculum mod- 
el built on rhythm and pitch elements that inspire you and your students 
to make music (artful), to make up music (playful), and to make sense of 
music (mindful). You will find that, while written from an Orff Schul- 
werk perspective, this book provides appealing materials and stimulating 


ideas to engage all music educators. You'll discover that while your students are participating in 
group music activities, they are thinking and behaving in ways that relate not only to learning about 
music, but to learning about anything. 


A wealth of carefully selected rhythmic and melodic pieces for grades two through seven are in- 
cluded in this book, providing artistic resources to implement the curriculum. Sample projects using 
these materials illustrate how to build a year’s worth of musical skills and understandings in only ten 
projects. While involved in active music making and thinking, students develop cognitive, musical, 
and social skills that are useful not only in school—but in life. 


Jane Frazee is founder and former director of Graduate Music Education Programs at the University 
of St. Thomas in St. Paul MN. Her 30 years of Orff work in the classroom and with music educa- 
tors has brought her local, state, national and international recognition. A former Fulbright teaching 
scholar at the Orff Institute in Austria, she has presented workshops and courses throughout the 
U.S., Canada, and Australia. Her biography appears in the second edition of the New Grove Dic- 
tionary of American Music. 


Schott Music has had a long and fruitful publishing relationship with Jane Frazee. Her first book, 
Ten Folk Carols for Christmas, was published in 1977 and followed by several other best-selling titles 
including Discovering Orff, Discovering Keetman, Playing Together and Orff Schulwerk Today. In ad- 
dition, she was a contributor to the American Edition of the Music for Children Volumes I] and III. 
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